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Academic Freedom and Tenure: 


Three Reports 


This second number of the Bulletin for Spring, 1957 places before 
the members of the Association, in time for consideration at the Forty- 
third Annual Meeting, three reports which were not completed in time 
for the first number, published in March. These reports were submitted 
by committees appointed to investigate alleged violations of the accepted 
principles of academic freedom and tenure. 

The report on the University of Kansas City concerns a case 
treated briefly in the Spring, 1956 Bulletin, pages 85-87, as part of a 
comprehensive report by a special committee, published under the title, 
“Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security.” 
The authors of this report indicated that they were not ready to make 
recommendations on the cases at these five institutions: the University 
of Vermont, the University of Kansas City, New York University, Reed 
College, and the University of Michigan; and they suggested the desir- 
ability of a further investigation by a separate committee for each case. 
The Forty-second Annual Meeting (St. Louis, April 6-7, 1956) ac- 
cepted the committee’s report. Pursuant to the committee’s recommenda- 
tion, investigations have been made, or are being made, at the five 
institutions named, but only the report on the University of Kansas City 
is ready for publication. 

The other two reports in this issue are on situations that developed 
several years ago. The case at Catawba College came to the Association 
in 1952. It was promptly investigated, and a first draft of a report was 
written, but for reasons which the Association’s officers regarded as 
sufficient, the report was not then prepared for publication. After changes 
of several kinds had occurred in the circumstances of the Association, 
resumption of work on this case was judged to be feasible and desirable. 
Within the past year, the report has been rewritten, submitted to the 
principals for corrections, and again rewritten. As part of the final 
process of revision, conferences were recently held with the administrative 
officers and teachers concerned. 

The events dealt with in the report on the Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education occurred in 1953 and 1954. This Association has been 
in touch with this situation from the beginning, but for various reasons it 
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decided only recently that a report should be published. In the course 
of the investigation of this case, the General Secretary made two visits 
to the area of the College for conferences with persons concerned. 

The University of Kansas City report is published, as previously 
indicated, in accordance with the recommendation of last year’s special 
committee and Annual Meeting, and with the approval of Committee A. 
The members of Committee A have also accepted the recommendation of 
the Central Office staff that the reports on the two older cases be pub- 
lished for the information of the academic profession, and to permit Com- 
mittee A and the Annual Meeting to determine whether further action 
is indicated. 


The University of Kansas City 


In May, 1956, the undersigned were appointed as a committee to 
investigate the dismissal of Professor Horace B. Davis by the University 
of Kansas City in December, 1953, and to render a report supplementary 
to the treatment of the case in the report of the Special Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security, 
published in the Spring, 1956 Bulletin, pages 85-87. Professor Wheeler 
served as Chairman. This committee spent three days (May 31 and 
June 1 and 2) in Kansas City, and interviewed the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, the President of the University, the five faculty 
members who served on the tribunal that had heard the case of Dr. Davis, 
and 13 other faculty members. The committee also interviewed five 
persons, not connected with the University, at the request of Dr. Davis, 
and received from one other such person information by telephone and 
letters. Dr. Davis endeavored to secure an interview for the committee 
with his attorney at the hearing, but was unsuccessful. 


| 

Horace Bancroft Davis became Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the University of Kansas City in January, 1947. 
By virtue of prior college teaching experience shown on his application 
for appointment he was, under the University’s regulations and practices, 
entitled to have his eligibility for tenure considered by the Advisory 
Council to the President in the fall of 1949. The Council did consider 
his eligibility at that time. Utterances of Dr. Davis in and out of the 
classroom thought to be sympathetic to the Communist point of view made 
his case controversial, and it was given protracted consideration. The 
members of the Council were evenly divided on the question whether Dr. 
Davis should be accorded tenure, and it was reported to the investigating 
committee that the President of the University resolved the matter by 
voting with the group favoring tenure. The administrative superiors of 
Dr. Davis, the majority of whom voted for giving him tenure, state 
that they subsequently developed doubts as to the wisdom of the 
determination that had been made; but there does not appear to have 
been any serious consideration given to initiating steps to remove or 
discipline him prior to his appearance, on June 9, 1953, before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, commonly referred to as the “Jenner 
Committee,” in response to a subpoena. 
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The Jenner Committee questioned Dr. Davis as to membership in the 
Communist Party, and he invoked the Fifth Amendment in refusing to 
answer. His appearance before the Committee and his refusal to answer 
were reported in the press immediately after their occurrence. There was 
a further report when the Committee released the record of the hearing. 


On July 10, 1953, one month after the Jenner Committee hearing, the 

President’s Advisory Council, consisting of three deans and five elected 
faculty members, unanimously recommended to the Board of Trustees of 
the University that an investigation be made into the Davis case. On 
July 23, 1953, Dean Roy J. Rinehart, then Temporary Executive Ad- 
ministrator of the University,’ wrote Dr. Davis a letter notifying him of a 
forthcoming “joint meeting of the Executive Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Board of Trustees of the University of Kansas 
City” and requesting his presence. At the suggestion of Dr. Davis, the 
time for the meeting was reset for August 4, 1953. 

In addition to the Board members at the August 4 session, there were 
present, to hear Dr. Davis, Dean Rinehart, who was still acting as 
Temporary Executive Administrator of the University; Dr. William 
Crain and Dr. Alexander Cappon, two faculty members whose attendance 
was requested by Dr. Davis; and Mr. Leonard Boudin, a member of the 
New York bar, as legal counsel for Dr. Davis. The Chairman of the 
Board, Mr. Ernest Howard, explained that the meeting was to be infor- 
mal and exploratory, no charges having been filed ; that the recent public- 
ity growing out of Dr. Davis’ refusal to testify in the Senate Sub- 
committee hearing could, howfver, not be ignored; that before any pro- 
ceeding on charges should be commenced, an opportunity was being 
afforded Dr. Davis to meet with the Board committees to make any state- 
ment he might think advisable ; and that he was nevertheless not required 
to make any statement. After Dr. Davis had delivered a statement of his 
views on the meaning of academic freedom and on current dangers to its 


* During the years in which events recounted or touched upon in this report 
occurred, there were a number of changes in administrative personnel of the 
University of Kansas City. Mention of some of these changes may clarify portions 
of this report. Dr. Clarence R. Decker was President of the University from 1938 
until June of 1953. During an interim period from June, 1953 until the arrival on 
the campus of the newly appointed President in September of 1953, Dr. Roy J. 
Rinehart, Dean of the School of Dentistry, served as Temporary Executive Adminis- 
trator of the University. Dr. Earl J. McGrath was appointed President of the 
University in June of 1953, arriving on the campus in September of 1953, and 
serving as President until his resignation, as of June 15, 1956. Since that date, 
Dr. Richard M. Drake, who came to the University initially in 1955 as Vice- 
President, has served as Acting President. Mr. Ernest E. Howard was Chairman 
of the Board from the founding of the University until his death in August, 1953. 
He was succeeded by the present Chairman, Mr. David T. Beals. 
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existence, Chairman Howard explained that Dr. Davis’ invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment obliged the University to reexamine his qualifications 
for continued membership in its society and to ask for answers to the 
following questions : 


First, whether or not you are or ever have been a member of the 
Communist Party? 


... whether you now are or whether you ever have been active in the 
work of the Communist Party or employed by or associated with any of its 
organizations? 


. whether you now are supporting or whether you have ever 
supported Communist activities ? 


... whether in the period during 1941 to 1946 you were a member 
of the faculty of any school or college? 


Dr. Davis declined to answer all the questions put, principally on the 
ground that the Board of Trustees had no right to ask the questions. 
His counsel, Mr. Boudin, provided, as additional reasons for his refusal : 
(1) the risk that if he should answer the questions put by Mr. Howard, 
Dr. Davis might be found to have been guilty of bad faith when invoking 
the Fifth Amendment as ground for refusing to answer substantially 
identical questions when asked by the Senate Subcommittee, and (2) the 
risk that answers given the Board would be found to amount to waiver 
of his right to invoke the Fifth Amendment as to such questions when 
asked in some further governmental inquiry. 


IV 


Six days later, on August 10, 1953, the following charges “on which 
I am suggesting the termination of your services” were presented to 
Dr. Davis by Dr. Rinehart as Temporary Executive Administrator of the 
University : 

(1) that you failed to disclose in your application for employment 


of the University of Kansas City pertinent information in regard to your 
prior teaching experience ; 

(2) that you refused to answer questions put to you by the Trustees 
of the University, or to cooperate with them in the performance of their 
duty to determine whether you are bound by commitments which render 
you unfit to continue in a position of educational trust. 


Because of Dr. Davis’ expected absence from Kansas City on vacation 
and sabbatical leave, a hearing on the charges was not held until Decem- 
ber 1, 2, and 9, 1953. The hearing was conducted in conformity with 
Article 8, Section 4 of the then applicable document, “Government of the 
University.” The presiding officer was Mr. David T. Beals, who had 
succeeded Mr. Howard as Chairman of the Board of Trustees. The 
other members of the hearing tribunal were four members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board, the President of the University (Dr. Earl 
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J. McGrath, who had entered upon the duties of his position on September 
8, 1953), and the President’s Advisory Council. Dean Rinehart, who 
was, as Dean of the School of Dentistry, a member of the Board’s Execu- 
tive Committee, appeared as the “complaining witness,” and did not par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the hearing tribunal. Mr. Kenneth I. Fligg, 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Board and of the Kansas 
City bar, acted as counsel for the Board and did not participate in the 
deliberations of the tribunal. He was assisted as counsel by Dr. Rudolph 
Heitz, a member of the faculty of the College of Law of the University, 
and Mr. Warren Slagle of the Kansas City bar. Counsel for Dr. Davis 
was Mr. Robert Davidson of the Kansas City bar. Also in attendance, as 
an observer for the American Association of University Professors, was 
Professor DR Scott of the University of Missouri. 

Early in his presentation as counsel for the University, Mr. Fligg 
read a resolution reported to have been adopted by the University of Kan- 
sas City Chapter of the American Association of University Professors on 
November 19, 1953. The resolution concluded with an identification of 
the “central question” as that of whether Dr. Davis had violated “princi- 
ples of competent teaching and honest inquiry, the question of whether 
or not his work is characterized by reasonably full and competent and a 
completely aboveboard presentation of evidence and interpretative views.” 
Although he expressed the opinion that the resolution seemed to make a 
different case from the one originally presented by the charges and to 
impose an additional burden of proof on him, Mr. Fligg avowed a pur- 
pose “to prove both cases at the same time.” 


A 


The first formal charge rested on the manner in which Dr. Davis 
had filled out the application blank provided by the University and pre- 
sumably required to be completed at or before his original appointment. 
On the blank filed by or on behalf of Dr. Davis under the date of Novem- 
ber 20, 1946, six instances of teaching experience, totalling 99 months, 
were listed. These entries filled the space provided in the blank for 
reporting this type of activity. No teaching experience was shown for 
the years after 1941; but in “Additional Notes” regarding “Activities 
Since Leaving School” appears the following entry: “1941-46 have 
done work as Research Director of three different national unions and 
served on staff of two civic organizations.” 

Mr. Fligg read into the record from a photostatic copy of the 
January, 1942 catalog of the School for Democracy, Astor Place, New 
York City, an item which identified Horace B. Davis as a member of the 
faculty. His fields were described as “American Economy in the 20th 
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Century” and “Economic Problems of the War.” A substantial portion 
of the first and second days of the hearing, requiring over fifty pages of 
the record, was devoted to a description, by counsel for the University, 
of the School for Democracy, its faculty, and their activities. The school 
was described as “Communist-created” and one of the “adjuncts of the 
Communist Party,” and extended reference was made to a 1944 Report 
of the House of Representatives Un-American Activities Committee for 
a discussion of activities of members of the teaching staff in promoting 
causes of concern to the Communist Party.!| Because of this dissemina- 
tion of information about the School for Democracy and its faculty, Mr. 
Fligg contended that Dr. Davis’ omission of reference to his connection 
with the school was “not inadvertent or unintentional” but “a fraudulent 
concealment of material fact.” 


B 


The University’s case under the second charge was concerned not 
so much with Dr. Davis’ refusal to answer the Trustees’ questions or to 
cooperate with them in their inquiry into his fitness, as with establishing 
that “he does have commitments which render him unfit to continue in a 
position of educational trust.” In response to a request by Dr. Davis’ 


counsel for clarification on the second charge, Mr. Fligg stated that his 
purpose was to prove that Dr. Davis was then a Communist and that 
he had been a Communist since 1929. 

A statement of Dr. Davis dated November 17, 1953, and apparently 
prepared for delivery to the University of Kansas City Chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors, was read into the record. 
The statement contained a denial of (1) any commitment that would 
interfere with the performance of the duties of a college teacher, (2) 
membership in any conspiracy, and (3) the use of the classroom for 
propaganda. It included an avowal of independence and openness of 
mind, and an acceptance of responsibility for personal conduct. With 
reference to his refusals to answer questions, Dr. Davis said: “My refu- 
sal to answer certain questions, whether put by a Congressional Investi- 
gating Subcommittee or by a University Board of Trustees, is based on 
principle and does not imply any disrespect either for the Congress of the 
United States or for the Board of Trustees.” The statement concluded 
with a recognition of the authority of the United States Constitution and 
an expression of “hope to continue trying to make it work.” Mr. Fligg 


*On June 30, 1955, the federal Subversive Activities Control Board decided that 
the Jefferson School of Social Science, created by a consolidation of the School for 
Democracy and the Workers School, is a Communist front organization. A pro- 
ceeding to review the Board’s decision is pending in the United States Court of 
Appeals, District of Columbia Circuit. 
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also read into the record a portion of the statement delivered by Dr. Davis 
at his August 4 meeting with the Trustees, suggesting that the University 
had the obligation to present to its students a view of the economic 
systems of the socialist third of the world, and that his own presentation 
had afforded such a view under a “scholar who is a qualified expert on 
socialism and who also knows about the other schools of social economic 
thought.” 

The statements of August 4 and November 17 were subjected by 
University counsel to analysis in the light of the alleged proneness of 
Communist spokesmen to use Aesopian language, i.e., semantic tricks 
for disguising their attacks on the capitalistic system. An extensive in- 
troduction of evidence based on published material followed, in which Dr. 
Davis was connected with a dozen or so groups, movements, and meetings 
—all identified as Communist-front. Reference was also made to Dr. 
Davis’ authorship of literature published by Communist-controlled 
presses. Considerable material concerning the pattern of Communist 
propaganda and methods of operation was presented. A witness was pro- 
duced to establish that Dr. Davis was instrumental in arranging for Dr. 
Herbert Phillips, an avowed Communist who had been dismissed by the 
University of Washington, to talk before the University of Kansas City 
Chapter of the American Association of University Professors and other 
campus groups. Another witness, Dr. Samson Soloveitchik, testified as 
to debates and an exchange of literature with Dr. Davis concerning the 
propriety of the conviction of the Rosenbergs as spies and the prevalence 
of anti-Semitism in Soviet Russia. 

At the close of the presentation by Mr. Fligg on behalf of the Uni- 
versity, counsel for Dr. Davis asked for a four weeks’ continuance in order 
to meet the “new charge” that Dr. Davis was a Communist. In arguing 
against the motion for the continuance, Mr. Fligg expressed a willingness 
to strike from the record his statement that he would prove that Dr. 
Davis was a Communist. When Mr. Davidson insisted that the real 
charge attempted to be proved was “Communism,” Mr. Fligg countered 
that “The charge is that he failed to disclose commitments which would 
prevent his continuing in a position of educational trust.” After discus- 
sion between the Chairman of the Board of Trustees and counsel for both 
parties as to the purpose and need for the requested postponement, the 
Board considered the matter in closed session and thereafter announced 
that the request was denied. 


Cc 


With reference to the first charge, Dr. Davis did not deny his con- 
nection with the School for Democracy or the omission of reference to it 
in his application. His counsel stated, however, that the courses he was 
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to teach were part-time, the institution was not accredited, and the courses 
themselves were closed after two sessions for lack of registrations. The 
inconsequential amount of teaching experience involved was suggested 
as the reason for the omission of reference to it on the application. Dr. 
Davis’ lack of desire to conceal his School for Democracy connection 
from the University authorities was indicated, his counsel said, by his 
volunteering information, in an appendix to his application, on his 
authorship of publications of International Publishers, earlier identified 


in the hearing by Mr. Fligg as “the Communist publishing house in the 
United States.” 


D 


With reference to the second charge, counsel for Dr. Davis acknowl- 
edged that the transcript of the hearing of August 4 made his refusal to 
answer the questions of the Board of Trustees a matter of record. He 
argued that the effort to prove that Dr. Davis had commitments rendering 
him unfit to fill a position of educational trust had confused the hearing, 
and he expressed regret over his inability to secure a clarification of the 
charge as originally stated or a warning of the opposing counsel’s effort 
to establish Communist commitments by Dr. Davis. After arguing that 
these commitments had not been substantiated, his counsel asked for a 
separation of the charge so that it could be clear how the tribunal voted 
on the imputation of want of integrity. In denying this motion, the 
Chairman of the Board indicated that the “conclusion must be only .. . 
that Dr. Davis is or is not of the caliber for teaching in this university.” 

Counsel for Dr. Davis thereupon sought to ascertain whether his 
competence as a teacher was in issue. Mr. Fligg’s response was as 
follows: “We are not questioning Dr. Davis’ competence. We are 
saying that he is bound by commitments which would prevent his continu- 
ing in a position of educational trust with this institution. That has 
nothing to do with the competence of the teacher in some other institu- 
tion.” Subsequently Mr. Fligg conceded that no charge had been made 
that Dr. Davis had actual commitments, as distinguished from the charge 
that he had refused to testify concerning possible commitments. 

The Chairman of the Board declared that the hearing was neverthe- 
less open for the presentation of whatever Dr. Davis and his counsel 
wished to submit. Counsel thereupon produced two witnesses, one a 
student, Mr. Joseph B. Evans, who testified to the objectivity of Dr. 
Davis’ teaching and his fairness in the classroom, and the other a col- 
league, Dr. Eugen Altschul, who paid respect to Dr. Davis’ ability as a 
scholar and his excellence as a teacher, notwithstanding their profound 
disagreement on political matters. Mr. Davidson also put in evidence 
the following items: (1) expressions of student reaction to Dr. Davis’ 


i 
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teaching, contributed anonymously at the end of two courses at the — 

teacher’s suggestion; (2) a resolution adopted at the spring, 1953 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of University Professors, 
dealing with organizational affiliations and political opinions in relation to 
membership in the academic profession; (3) a copy of the minutes of a 
meeting of the local chapter of the Association, in which it appeared that 
after a member had suggested “a discussion of the burning subject of 
Communism,” Dr. Davis suggested a chapter invitation to Professor 
Herbert Phillips, formerly at the University of Washington, to attend the 
meeting to be devoted to this subject. 

Dr. Davis himself made a statement to the tribunal, in which he 
discussed briefly his position respecting the Rosenberg case, his view of 
the proof adduced in the hearing on the two sides, and his difficulty in 
meeting the case that was presented by virtue of its divergence frorn the 
charges. 

In a final statement, Mr. Fligg advised the members of the hearing 
tribunal that in his opinion the charges as drawn did not involve moral 
turpitude, so that a provision of the governing regulations providing for 
a year’s severance pay in the event of dismissal should apply. Both 
counsel waived the right to make formal closing statements. 

A decision unanimously recommending the dismissal of Dr. Davis 
was rendered by the hearing tribunal on December 17, 1953, and a state- 
ment for publication was issued shortly thereafter by University authori- 
ties, announcing the immediate termination of the services of Dr. Davis 
and the reasons for this action. The statement grounded the decision 
essentially on the refusal of Dr. Davis to communicate with the University 
Administration and faculty. Salary for one year from the date of notifica- 
tion of dismissal was ordered to be paid to Dr. Davis. 


Vv 


The procedure followed in the Davis case complied in most respects 
with the requirements of the 1940 Statement of the Principles of Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure; but certain reservations must be stated and 
certain issues of fairness resolved. 


A 


It is at best doubtful whether Dr. Davis received the kind of con- 
sideration by a faculty committee which is required “whenever possible.” 
It is not explicitly required that the faculty committee hear and deliberate 
independently of the governing body; but it surely is contemplated that 
untrammeled consideration be given to the case against the teacher by the 
faculty members who sit in judgment. A hearing conducted before a 
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tribunal of five members of the governing board, the president of the 
institution, three deans, and five elected members of the faculty, who then 
deliberate together, is not ideally suited to secure independent faculty 
attention and judgment. 

The tribunal was constituted, however, as required by the governing 
articles of the institution. The faculty members who sat have insisted 
vigorously that they were free from constraint, and gave their independ- 
ent judgment; and the investigating committee, after talking to all of 
them, is not disposed to question this avowal. The committee is informed 
that the faculty members of the tribunal were invited to and did express 
their views after the hearing before any of the other members spoke, and 
that members of the governing board and of the administrative staff 
expressed no premature opinions on the merits. No member of the tribu- 
nal at any stage of the deliberations indicated any disagreement with the 
judgment finally pronounced. 

There was no objection from Dr. Davis to the composition of the 
tribunal, nor did he indicate at any time a desire to have his case con- 
sidered by an independently constituted faculty group. At the close of 
the hearing he expressed “confidence in the desire of all members of this 
hearing body to be fair-minded.” The investigating committee does not 
find, despite its reservations as to the composition of the tribunal, that the 
dismissal proceeding should now be condemned on this account. 


B 


Dr. Davis twice sought a continuance, once prior to the opening of 
the hearing because of untoward developments in the “climate of opinion” 
in the community, and later, at the end of the opening presentation by Mr. 
Fligg, in order to secure evidence to answer the new charge of Communist 
Party membership. With respect to the first of these requests, the state 
of community opinion cannot now be accurately assessed, of course, if 
indeed it could ever have been. It can safely be surmised that it was no 
more favorable toward Dr. Davis than community opinion has generally 
been toward persons accused of Communism in comparable and con- 
temporaneous cases. In the climate of the times, there certainly was 
intense interest in the matter. The investigating committee does not, 
however, find any abuse in the denial of the original request for con- 
tinuance. The committee examined the Kansas City Star’s news cover- 
age and editorials discussing the case, and it found no instance of inflam- 
matory journalism and no demand for the removal of Dr. Davis, as 
alleged by him in connection with the request for continuance. 

There is more room for argument with respect to the second demand 
for postponement. It is conceivable that had the time requested been 
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allowed Dr. Davis and his counsel, the extended presentation of Mr. Fligg 
connecting Dr. Davis with many Communist-inspired activities and 
groups might have been met with evidence. It does not answer the point 
of the request for postponement that the charges did not require proof 
that Dr. Davis was a Communist or even that he had commitments incom- 
patible with membership in the academic community. Considerable evi- 
dence of Communist commitments had been adduced by Mr. Fligg, and 
the inference was that this evidence might influence the minds of members 
of the tribunal. Indeed, the five faculty members subsequently acknowl- 
edged that the information was weighed in the scales against him. The 
evidence was received and used. There should have been an opportunity 
for a rebuttal of that which was genuinely damaging. 

Nevertheless, the committee concludes that the denial of the request 
for postponement was not a denial of due process, and did not seriously 
prejudice the rights of Dr. Davis. The record discloses no instance of 
the admission of evidence or argument over the objection of counsel for 
Dr. Davis, who wisely recognized that numerous objections would be 
inappropriate because the members of the hearing body should be trusted 
to appraise justly the probative value of the material received. Some of 
it had slight perceptible relevance to the case against Dr. Davis ; but some 
of it, which tended to establish a duty on Dr. Davis’ part to discuss his 
situation with the University authorities, was of a public nature and must 
have been long known to him. His failure to make any effort to counter 
it was hardly due to surprise. There is no indication that, at a later time, 
he would have adduced evidence to disprove that which was harmful, or 
that he would have discussed the case against him more fully than he did. 


Cc 


In a letter to Dean Rinehart dated August 17, 1953, Dr. Davis ex- 
pressed a number of objections to the procedure being pursued by the 
University. Six of these objections, reading as follows, relate to the 
conduct of the meeting of August 4: 


(a) The meeting of August 4 was represented to me in advance as 
exploratory ; yet it presented charges and arrived at a tentative verdict ; 

(b) I was told in advance that I was free to answer or not to answer 
questions ; yet my failure to answer was made the basis of charges against 
me ; 

(c) Charges were presented at the meeting without advance notice, 
in direct violation of Article VIII, Section Four of the Governing Prac- 
tices of the University ; 

(d) In his opening remarks, the chairman stated that the meeting 
was “not an inquisition,” yet the questions asked were precisely those 
which have usually been considered most inquisitorial when asked by 
Congressional investigating committees ; 
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(e) The August 4 meeting was not a formal meeting of the Board, 
but it took formal action looking toward my dismissal ; 

(f) The composition as well as the nature of the meeting were not 
as represented to me in advance. 


The alleged misrepresentation as to the composition of the group 
is neither established nor disproved by the record made at the hearing of 
the charges against Dr. Davis. Eleven of the Board’s 23 members were 
present, which may have been a group somewhat different from that 
described in Dean Rinehart’s letter of July 23, 1953, or that anticipated 
by Dr. Davis. It has not appeared to the investigating committee, how- 
ever, that any substantial prejudice resulted to Dr. Davis by reason of 
the composition of the group that met with him on August 4, 1953. 

In the same letter of August 17, Dr. Davis suggested that “The Board 
or its Executive Committee should appoint a sub-committee to sit down 
with me and work over the problems which I have raised, taking my 
statement into account.” Dean Rinehart replied formally to this sugges- 
tion in a communication dated August 26, 1953, by saying that the 
suggestion was “not in order at this time,” the responsibility for further 
action having come to rest with the hearing tribunal pursuant to the 
charges preferred on August 10. A solicitude for according to Dr. Davis 
every opportunity to communicate with the University authorities might 
have led to an acceptance of the suggestion of Dr. Davis; but Dean 
Rinehart’s reply was in accord with the procedure established by the 
Articles for the Government of the University. Dr. Davis did not renew 
his suggestion before the hearing tribunal or pursue it in any other way 
that has come to the attention of the investigating committee. He made 
it originally in a letter which intimated no disposition on Dr. Davis’ part 
to seek an opportunity to convey anything further to the University au- 
thorities. Rather, the attitude of the letter is that he had made a state- 
ment which was the best answer he could give, “namely [his] whole 
approach to the problem,” and that he wished the University authorities 
to examine his statement and discuss it with him. The Administration 
was hardly obligated to avail itself of the opportunity to discuss the case 
further through a newly appointed subcommittee. 


D 


The other objections to the meeting as conducted on August 4, 
1953, go to the nature of the proceeding. The manner in which the 
meeting was characterized in advance and in which it was opened by the 
Chairman of the Board in his presiding capacity is wholly consonant with 
a sincere effort on the part of the University authorities to enable Dr. 
Davis to make a candid statement of his background and his ties before 
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the Trustees convened on that occasion. At the outset it was certainly 
appropriate to attempt to provide the conditions which would encourage 
Dr. Davis to talk freely and frankly about the matters which had led up 
to the meeting. No violation of the Articles of Government for the 
University and no breach of faith can be found in the Board Chairman’s 
questions to which answers were desired by the Trustees and which had 
not been answered by Dr. Davis’ statement. The questions were not 
charges, and the record of the proceeding held on August 4, 1953 does 
not support the challenges made by Dr. Davis to its fairness. 


In the same letter of Dr. Davis dated August 17, 1953, earlier 
referred to, questions were raised as to whether the hearing scheduled 
for December 1 could be a fair one. The questions raised were based on 
three points : 

(1) Both the Advisory Council and the Board have already acted 
on the charges, or part of them, in advance of hearing my defense. 

(2) The charges are so vague and indefinite as to leave no possibility 
of adequate preparation on my part for the December 1 hearing. 

(3) Since a majority ... of the Board ... has approved the filing of 
the charges against me, I am in effect deprived of the possibility of 
getting an impartial review by a higher body if the report of the December 
1 hearing should be adverse. 

The first point is presumably based on inference. It is not supported 
by any matter of record seen by the investigating committee. The second 
point does find support in the difficulties subsequently encountered at the 
hearing in December in determining how far the second charge involved 
a charge that Dr. Davis did have disqualifying commitments or was a 
member of the Communist Party. As phrased, however, neither charge 
appears to be so vague and indefinite as to make it impossible to prepare 
for the defense. As is pointed out subsequently, the adequacy of the 
charge as a cause for dismissal is a different matter. The third point is, of 
course, related to the first. It has been discussed above in connection 
with the constitution of the hearing tribunal. When charges relate to an 
alleged breach of duty by a teacher in his face-to-face relationship with 
members of the Board of Trustees, however, it is inevitable that the ulti- 
mate reviewing authority will be the Board of Trustees responsible for 
governing the institution. 

The points raised by Dr. Davis respecting the fairness of the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting of August 4, 1953, and the hearing scheduled 
for December 1, 1953, are not of sufficient merit to invalidate the action 
subsequently based thereon. 


VI 


The charges against Dr. Davis rested on facts that were easily 
established. There was a nondisclosure of information as to prior teach- 
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ing experience. And there was a refusal to answer questions put by the 
Trustees of the University in an inquiry regarding his commitments. It 
may be controverted, as it was at the hearing, whether the omission of 
information on the application blank was material, and whether there 
was any refusal to answer questions or to cooperate with the Trustees in 
respect to matters within the legitimate scope of inquiry in the perform- 
ance of their duty to determine the fitness of Dr. Davis to continue in a 
position of educational trust. Such arguments, however, are but oblique 
approaches to the crucial issue of the case, viz., whether the charges and 
the factors brought forth at the hearing constituted adequate cause for 
dismissal. To that issue this report now turns. 


A 


The explanation tendered by counsel for Dr. Davis for his failure to 
disclose information respecting his teaching experience at the School for 
Democracy was wholly consistent with the proof put in the record by the 
University and was not thereafter challenged in any way. The explana- 
tion is a plausible one and, taken at its face value, is adequate to relieve 
Dr. Davis of any blame in connection with the original application. The 
charge seems not to have been treated as a factor in the statement of 
considerations underlying the dismissal originally issued by the Univer- 
sity authorities. A subsequent statement made in a communication to the 
then General Secretary of the Amercian Association of University Pro- 
fessors by the five faculty members of the hearing tribunal to the effect 
that they considered important Dr. Davis’ failure “to include a consider- 
able part of his past employment on his original application blank” appears 
not to be warranted by the record. The refusal, at the August meeting 
with the Trustees, to answer a question regarding teaching employment 
between 1941 and 1946 does not suggest, much less prove, that there was 
substantial teaching experience in the period. Evaluation of the signifi- 
cance of this refusal, in any event, involves a consideration of the second 
rather than the first charge. It is the opinion of the investigating com- 
mittee that the proof adduced under the first charge failed to justify dis- 
missal of Dr. Davis. 


B 


An examination into the sufficiency of the second charge entails a 
consideration of the propriety of the questions put at the informal meeting 
between Dr. Davis and several of the Trustees on August 4, 1953. 

Under the circumstances presented by the Davis case, the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Kansas City had the right, if not the 
obligation, to reexamine the qualifications of Dr. Davis for membership 


= 
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on the University’s teaching and research staff. The questions asked 
were appropriate to such an inquiry. The first three questions were 
broadly framed, and were conceivably objectionable insofar as they sought 
information as to whether Dr. Davis had ever been a member of the 
Communist Party, had ever been active in the work of the Communist 
Party or employed by or associated with its organizations, or had ever 
supported Communist activities. Yes-and-no answers were not sought, 
however, and Dr. Davis might frankly have discussed his past relations 
with Communism, if any. Insofar as the questions sought to develop 
information as to existing and recent membership and support of activi- 
ties in the Communist Party, they are more certainly proper. The 
refusal to answer was unqualified as to all the questions. There was no 
attempt to have the questions rephrased ‘or their scope restricted. The 
inquiry as to membership on the faculty of any school or college from 
1941 to 1946 was unquestionably one which the Board of Trustees might 
properly make. 


Cc 


If the questions were proper, it was the obligation of Dr. Davis to 
answer, unless there were extenuating circumstances of such a nature as 
to justify this refusal. Extenuating circumstances were suggested by his 
counsel: (1) Dr. Davis had recently refused to answer substantially 
identical questions by invoking the Fifth Amendment before the Jenner 
Committee. If answers were given the Board’s questions, his good faith 
in invoking the Fifth Amendment before the Senate Sub-committee might 
be questioned and his legal position in a subsequent contempt proceeding 
might thereby be jeopardized. (2) Answering the Board’s questions 
might be found to constitute waiver of the right to invoke the constitu- 
tional privilege against compulsory self incrimination in other proceedings. 
Insofar as the first point is intended to assert a legal ground for declining 
to answer, it is deemed to be largely speculative. From an academic 
standpoint, it must, in any event, be weighed against the duty to disclose 
possible Communist Party ties to the Trustees. It is true that the scope 
of the doctrine of waiver of the privilege against compulsory self in- 
crimination is a matter of considerable doubt—even, or perhaps especially, 
among legal experts. The suggestion tends to prove too much, however. 
No unusual circumstance in the Davis case appeared to make for an un- 
common risk that answering the Board’s questions would have adverse 
consequences in legal proceedings elsewhere. To excuse the refusal to 
answer the Board’s questions because of the possibility that bad faith or 
waiver in other proceedings might be predicated on his answers would 
subject governing boards to unacceptable limitations on the exercise of 
their responsibilities with relation to faculties. 
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An additional relevant circumstance in considering the propriety of 
the refusal of Dr. Davis to answer, however, was the reasonable expecta- 
tion of consequences to flow from answers one way or the other—in 
particular, answers indicating Communist Party membership and activi- 
ties promoting Communist-supported causes. If, prior to the inquiry, 
the University had announced or adopted an inflexible policy of discharg- 
ing any teacher who was or ever had been a member of the Communist 
Party, this would have been at least an ameliorating circumstance in his 
refusal to answer an inquiry as to such membership. 

There was basis for a belief by one in the position of Dr. Davis in 
1953 that an admission of Communist Party membership would result in 
his dismissal. Apparently in response to an inquiry made by a member 
of the staff of the New York Times in connection with a national survey 
of attitudes of university administrators, the then President of the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Clarence R. Decker, issued, under date of January 26, 1949, 
the following statement for publication: “No Communist, Fascist, or 
other totalitarian committed to the destruction, overtly or covertly, of the 
principles and practices of Democracy should be permitted to teach in a 
Democracy.” Although the extent of general faculty awareness of this 
statement of policy is not certain, and the wording of the statement is not 
wholly clear, Dr. Davis was apparently familiar with it, and its intended 
significance is evident. A resolution prepared for consideration by the 
University’s Chapter of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in November, 1953 recited that the policy in the quoted statement 
had “never been subject to any question either on the part of the Board 
of Trustees or on the part of the Faculty of the University of Kansas 
City.” The existence of the statement, although it was not explicit as to 
the consequences of answering the Board’s questions, was at least a 
palliating circumstance in Dr. Davis’ refusal. 

This is not to say that the 1949 statement thereafter disabled the 
Board of Trustees from inquiring into the Communist affiliations and ac- 
tivities of members of its staff pursuant to the exercise of its obligations 
as the governing board of the institution. The questions asked Dr. Davis 
were not the less pertinent because of the prior policy declaration. The 
ultimate issue presented here is whether, under all the circumstances, his 
failure to answer them constituted adequate cause for dismissal without 
reference to his competence and his previous record of performance as a 
member of the University faculty. 


D 


The investigating committee is of the opinion that the case presented 
against Dr. Davis at the hearing in December, 1953 did not establish 
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adequate ground for his dismissal, and that an adequate reason was not 
stated in support of the dismissal, but that Dr. Davis’ refusal to answer 
questions, on which the hearing tribunal’s decision was based, was a fault 
which could be taken into consideration. Counsel for the University 
dissociated the charges from any challenge to the professional competence 
of Dr. Davis or his performance in the classroom, and no evidence of 
want of integrity, stemming from Communist association or from any 
other cause, was offered in the proceeding. Moral turpitude was ruled 
out by a statement of counsel for the University at the close of the case. 
No other grounds for removal, consistent with the recognized principles 
of academic freedom and tenure, were charged or made the subject of 
proof. Dr. Davis’ refusal to answer certain questions, and his failure 
to offer explanations at the final hearing, were solely relied upon in the 
final statement of the grounds for dismissal. Other factors relating to his 
fitness to continue as a member of the faculty were not reviewed in con- 
junction with this one, as they should have been. 

To accord automatic and conclusive effect to a refusal to answer the 
questions of a governing board relative to Communist Party membership 
is to take too narrow and rigid a view of academic responsibility and to 
disregard essential conditions of academic freedom and tenure. Such a 
view condemns to discharge a faculty member whose refusal to answer is 
produced by his deeply held conviction that the matters asked about are 
beyond proper inquiry. A refusal to answer questions about possible 
Communist affiliations is ill considered; but, standing alone, it does not 
merit dismissal. Dr. Davis was entitled to a judgment upon his fitness in 
the light of all relevant factors, such as was not expressed in the decision 
rendered against him. 


Vil 


The refusal of Dr. Davis to answer the Board’s questions, in the 
setting in which it occurred, raised serious doubts about him, however, 
and the decision to dismiss him cannot be unqualifiedly condemned under 
all the facts. The hearing brought forth evidence of his past support 
of activities, movements, and groups publicly known to have been inspired 
by the Communist Party, and evidence of his past active participation in 
their affairs. This information was not effectively challenged or contra- 
dicted. The impressions Dr. Davis had made on the members of the 
academic community from which the hearing tribunal was drawn were 
known to its members and were reflected in testimony. It was known 
that he had previously declined to disclose to his colleagues the facts 
regarding his connections, if any, with the Communist Party and its 
activities. The possible significance of this refusal is not lessened by the 
fact that he was teaching labor economics and comparative economic 
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systems, certainly among the most sensitive areas of the University’s 
curriculum. There was, however, impressive testimony that he had not 
abused his position, and that his integrity was manifested in discussions 
with his colleagues. 

The Board of Trustees was legitimately concerned when the Uni- 
versity’s only teacher in an important area of economics appeared before 
a Congressional committee, invoked the Fifth Amendment when ques- 
tioned about his Communistic affiliations and activities, and refused to 
make any disclosure regarding these affiliations or activities to the Board 
or his colleagues when accorded the opportunity to do so. There was no 
intimation from anything that Dr. Davis said in the hearings held in 
August and December of 1953 or in his discussions with the members of 
the investigating committee, or in anything he is reported to have said 
elsewhere, that he was willing to give answers to anyone regarding 
Communist Party membership or activities. His uncompromising insist- 
ence on the impropriety of inquiry into these matters undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the oversimplification of the issue in the University’s statement 
explaining his dismissal. Neither side had available the elaboration and 
clarification of the principles of academic freedom and tenure applicable 
in such situations, which was endorsed by the Forty-second Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of University Professors in April, 
1956. Under these principles, both the duty of the faculty member to 
make disclosures in such a situation as confronted Dr. Davis, and the 
duty of the judging authorities to weigh other factors against his refusal, 
are recognized. It is to the credit of the University Administration that 
at no time did it take the position that invocation of the Fifth Amendment 
by a faculty member could in itself be a ground of dismissal. 


Vill 


A contention of counsel for Dr. Davis at the December hearing, that 
the charges reflected a reversal of the policy behind the decision to grant 
tenure to Dr. Davis in 1949, is not warranted by the record. The events 
which precipitated the charges in 1953 were a new factor. The references 
to Dr. Davis as an active supporter of Communist-sponsored organiza- 
tions, movements, and causes, which were used at the hearing, had already 
been published by a Congressional committee; but apparently they had 
not come to the attention of the Advisory Council which passed on the 
eligibility of Dr. Davis for tenure. If they had, and even if the Advisory 
Council would have been chargeable with negligence or laxness in not 
exploring the possibility that Dr. Davis might abuse his position because 
of commitments reflected in his background, Dr. Davis’ refusal to discuss 
these matters frankly was a new factor in 1953, which there was no reason 
to anticipate earlier. 
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Ix 


As a result of protracted study and consideration, the Board of 
Trustees of the University, in May, 1956, approved a new body of 
Articles for the Government of the University. There was active par- 
ticipation by faculty members throughout the whole process of the 
formulation of these Articles, and prior to the promulgation of the Articles 
the faculty unanimously voted its approval of the finished document. 
The provisions in the newly adopted document regarding “Acquisition of 
Tenure,” “Termination for Cause,” and “Academic Freedom” appear to 
be based on and to conform to the Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, endorsed by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and other national organizations concerned with higher 
education. In particular, when “the problem of academic freedom arises” 
or when termination for cause of the service of a member of the faculty 
with tenure or the dismissal for cause of a faculty member on a term 
appointment is contemplated, explicit provision is made for initial con- 
sideration by the Executive Committee of the University Senate. The 
Executive Committee includes the President, a Vice-President designated 
by the President, and six elected members of the Senate. In termination 
and dismissal cases, the elected members of the Executive Committee, 
together with the Dean of the School or College concerned and such addi- 
tional elected members of the Senate as shall be chosen by the group, 
conduct an exploratory conference with the teacher concerned. The 
teacher is permitted counsel of his own choice, and a full stenographic 
record is kept and made available to the parties concerned. This Com- 
mittee submits a report, with its recommendations, to the Board of 
Trustees. If the Board or its Executive Committee desires to make 
further inquiry, it may arrange for a hearing, to be held before the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Senate and the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees. The right to four weeks’ advance notice of charges, to 
counsel, to a full stenographic record, and to other safeguards found 
in Article 8, Section 4, of the former Articles of Government, under 
which the Davis case was heard, are preserved in the new Governing 
Practices. The revision thus reduces for the future the most troublesome 
aspect of the procedure in the Davis case: the inadequate assurance that 
the faculty members of the deciding tribunal exercised an independent 
judgment. Present faculty opinion, which was sampled by the investigat- 
ing committee, reflects confidence that the conditions requisite for the 
maintenance of academic freedom and tenure exist in the University of 
Kansas City. 
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x 


In the Davis case, both sides were at fault. The decision of the hear- 
ing tribunal lacked support in the record, and does not reflect sufficient 
consideration of factors that should have been taken thoroughly into 
account. A person whom many of his colleagues and students regarded 
as an able teacher was, as a result, dismissed from his position without 
demonstrated adequate reason. On the other hand, Dr. Davis’ refusal 
to make disclosures, on which the decision was based, was, from a pro- 
fessional viewpoint, a fault ; it placed the University Administration in a 
difficult position, and it raised questions the hearing tribunal could not 
ignore. Back of the incident lay conflicting attitudes, including the rigid 
defensiveness of individuals when asked about political views and associa- 
tions, and the widespread policy of proscribing Communists per se and 
without full due process, which should recede into the past. The in- 
vestigating committee hopes and believes that at the University of 
Kansas City the situation is now vastly better than it was. 


Frank R. Kennedy, Professor of Law, State 
University of lowa 

William Ringler, Professor of English, 
Washington University 


George C. Wheeler, Professor of Biology, 
University of North Dakota, Chairman 


Catawba College 


The Board of Trustees of Catawba College, at a regular meeting on 
February 19, 1952, voted to terminate, as of February 23, 1952, the 
services of three members of the College faculty: Christopher J. Thomas, 
Professor of Music and Head of the Department of Music; Winifred M. 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Music; and John C. Hadley, Professor 
of Education. All three teachers were entitled to “permanent or con- 
tinuous tenure” under the provisions of the 1940 Statement of Principles 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, which the Trustees of Catawba Col- 
lege had adopted in 1941. Their salaries were paid for one year from 
February 20, 1952. 

In accordance with the 1940 Statement of Principles and on advice 
given by the General Secretary of the American Association of University 
Professors, the President and Secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
Catawba College, on January 25, 1952, had sent the three teachers identi- 
cal letters, transmitting a statement of charges and announcing a hearing 
on February 7 by a joint faculty-trustee committee. The charges alleged : 


1. That you have breached your contract with Catawba College, 
particularly the paragraph reading “Party of the second part agrees to 
support the general objectives of Catawba College, to give primary con- 
sideration to the intellectual, moral and spiritual development of the stu- 
dent; to support the administration ; and together, faculty and students, 
to build an esprit de corps second to none.” 

2. That you have been disloyal to the administration of Catawba 
College. 

3. That you have made slanderous statements to students, faculty 
members, and others, reflecting upon the institution itself and officials 
thereof. 

4. That you have made consistent efforts among students and 
faculty members to incite unrest, suspicion, and lack of confidence in the 
institution, its Board of Trustees, and its administration ; thereby damag- 
ing the college’s good name and defaming the character of certain of its 
officers. 


The hearing took place at the time appointed, and the committee, by 
a vote of nine to one, recommended that the three teachers be dismissed. 
A transcript of the hearing was made available to the General Secretary 
of the American Association of University Professors. The dismissed 
teachers requested the Association to review the case. 
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Dr. George Pope Shannon, Associate Secretary of the Association, 
and Professor W. T. Laprade, of Duke University, Chairman of Com- 
mittee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, were constituted a com- 
mittee to visit Salisbury, North Carolina, where Catawba College is 
situated, there to seek further information as a basis for a better under- 
standing of the case. This report is the result of their inquiry. 

The committee was unable to obtain an appointment with the Presi- 
dent of the College within the last two weeks before Commencement, 
but accepted a date immediately thereafter. 

The committee spent three days in Salisbury, beginning June 3, 
1952. It conferred with nineteen members of the faculty, with students 
who were available, and with others, in addition to the President and 
Dean, who were joined during the conference with them by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. Conferences were held with members of 
the faculty understood to sympathize with the Administration of the 
College as well as with some who were critical of it. Subsequent to 
this visit to Salisbury, further documentary evidence was received at the 
Central Office of the Association from the President of the College and 
from others; some persons having knowledge of facts concerning the 
case called at the office; others called on Professor Laprade; and corre- 
spondence was continued in an effort to gather all the pertinent facts 
possible. In February, 1957, the present General Secretary, Dr. Ralph 
F. Fuchs, visited Salisbury and Charlotte (now the home of the 
Thomases ) to obtain supplementary information for the benefit of Com- 
mittee A. 

In the summer of 1954, the three dismissed faculty members brought 
damage actions in a state court of North Carolina, against the Trustees 
of Catawba College on account of the dismissals. These actions are still 
pending. Needless to say, the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the present report have no relation to this litigation, in which 
the legal issues are not the same as the questions of academic policy and 
practice here discussed. 


II 


Catawba College is a four-year coeducational college having, in 1952, 
approximately 550 students. It is accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of which it is a member. It is 
governed by a board of trustees, serving for terms of six years each, the 
majority elected by the General and Southern Synods of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. The lay members of the Board, in 1952, were 
business and professional men, most of them citizens of North Carolina. 
The number of Trustees, then 24, has since been increased to 27. 
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The chief administrative officers of the College at the time were 
Alvin Robert Keppel, President of the College; Raymond Jenkins, Dean 
of the Faculty and Professor of English; and Donald Curtis Dearborn, 
Dean of the College and Professor of Mathematics. Dr. Keppel re- 
ceived the B.A. degree from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1917, and 
thereafter engaged in teaching and administration in high schools, until 
1930. From 1927 to 1929 he was also Director of Teacher Training at 
Marietta College. He served from 1930 to 1942 as the executive secre- 
tary of church boards of education. He became President of Catawba 
College in 1942. 

Professor Hadley’s degrees are B.S. (University of New Hamp- 
shire), M.S. (Pennsylvania State College), and M.A. (Columbia Uni- 
versity) ; he also holds the professional diploma, Teacher of Education, 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. He had completed more 
course work than was required for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at Teachers College, and was working on his dissertation when he 
joined the Catawba College staff in 1929. He did not produce a satis- 
factory dissertation in the time prescribed by Teachers College; hence 
his status as a candidate for the doctor’s degree in that institution lapsed. 
Until the beginning of the academic year 1951-52, he was Head of the 
Department of Education in Catawba College. From 1930 to 1943 he 
was Director of the Summer School and Director of Extension. 

Christopher J. Thomas, musician, composer, and author, is a native 
of England, came to the United States in 1924, and was naturalized in 
1939. He taught music at various English schools before coming to the 
United States. He was successively Director of Music, Groton School, 
1924-25; Professor and Head of the Music Department, Wells College, 
1925-27; Director of Music, Chicago Latin School, 1927-32; and the 
same, St. Paul’s School, 1932-41. He joined the Catawba faculty as 
Professor of Music and Head of the Department of Music in 1943. 

Professor Winifred Thomas, the wife of Professor Christopher 
Thomas, joined the Catawba faculty soon after her husband. She had 
been a pupil of Benno Moiseiwitsch; Licentiate, Royal Academy of 
Music, London; and holder of the British Open Musical Scholarship 
for piano playing at the Royal College of Music. She had served as 
piano soloist with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, London, the Scottish 
Orchestra, and the Chicago, Minneapolis, Detroit, National, and other 
symphony orchestras. 


Ill 


Shortly after President Keppel came to Catawba College (1942), he 
and Professor Hadley, long Director of the Summer School, disagreed 
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concerning certain academic policies of that school. The office of Director 
of the Summer School was abolished in 1943.1 

A more serious question between President Keppel and Professor 
Hadley arose in 1950. The Standards for Senior Colleges of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools had for some time con- 
tained a recommendation that all college teachers have the master’s 
degree or its equivalent, and that all department heads have the doctor’s 
degree or its equivalent. A revised set of Standards, proposed late in 
1949 for action by the Association a year later, contained a new recom- 
mendation that “Members of the faculty should be encouraged to con- 
tinue their study through leaves of absence or grants in aid.” The office 
of the Southern Association, in bringing the revised Standards to the 
attention of college administrators early in 1950, emphasized the im- 
portance of the “training and experience of the teaching staff.” An ap- 
propriate committee of the Board of Trustees of Catawba College, after 
studying the communication from the Southern Association, decided that 
the College should effectuate these standards as soon as possible, and 
President Keppel took steps immediately to inform the faculty members 
concerned, 

President Keppel wrote to Professor Hadley on February 23, 1950, 
informing him that the Board of Trustees had voted “that teachers be 


required to continue graduate study to meet present and prospective 
standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.” He added that persons lacking the degree prescribed should 


. immediately and consistently do graduate work toward these 
respective goals. Should no efforts be made, however, to meet these 
individual requirements, both the Association and the Board of Trustees 
will be compelled to rule such persons ineligible to continue in their re- 
spective positions. 

In your particular case, Mr. Hadley, the Board deemed it necessary 
to take the following additional action: “That Professor John C. Hadley 
be required to take leave of absence September 1, 1950, in order to con- 
tinue advanced work toward a Doctorate required by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for all department heads.” 

I regret that it has become necessary to convey to you such a specific 
directive, but I think you can well understand that Catawba College must 
continue to meet its accrediting agency’s standards in order to enjoy 
full accreditation. 


The Board of Trustees and President Keppel interpreted the recom- 
mendation of the Southern Association as requiring immediate and con- 
tinuous effort in graduate study on the part of those who had not obtained 
degrees. While something was to be said for encouraging Professor 

*Dr. Keppel states that this was pursuant to a plan adopted in 1940 by his 


predecessor in the presidency ; Professor Hadley states that if there was such a plan, 
he was never informed of it. 
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Hadley to take a leave of absence for further refresher study, Dr. Keppel’s 
letter proposed a program that would have been difficult for him to follow 
successfully, in view of the lapse of his candidacy for the doctor’s degree 
at Teachers College (see above, p. 198). 

Professor Hadley stated in writing his objections to the requirement 
thus communicated to him. He pointed out the financial hardship in- 
volved, the fact that his eyesight was beginning to fail, and the fact that the 
general standard of the Southern Association was not under the circum- 
stances mandatory in this particular case. Mr. Russell W. Whitener, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees, replied to Professor Hadley, on April 
29, 1950, saying that the Executive Committee of the Board had 
“thoroughly reviewed” the previous action in the light of “further infor- 
mation from the Southern Association and data from other sources,” and 
had weighed three factors: the recommendation of the Southern As- 
sociation; Professor Hadley’s need of refresher work; and information 
concerning his “lack of cooperation with the administration” and “lack 
of loyalty to the administrative officers and thereby to the administration.” 
The letter concluded : 


Recognizing, however, your length of service and sincerely trusting 
that a year away from the institution spent in graduate study may well 
serve to give you a fresh viewpoint, put you in touch with new and 
current educational philosophies and techniques, and renew in you a 
spirit of cooperation and loyalty, the following final action was unani- 
mously adopted : 

“That Professor John C. Hadley be granted a leave of absence to 
begin September 1, 1950, in order that he may complete his doctorate ; 
that to aid him in this undertaking, he be given one-half of his present 
nine months salary ($1,850.00) payable in twelve monthly installments ; 
and that when he receives his doctorate, he be re-employed by Cataw ba 
College if, in the opinion of the Trustees, he meets fully the mandatory 
qualifications of an efficient, effective, cooperative, and loyal teacher.” 


This communication disturbed Professor Hadley, who interpreted 
it as being in effect a dismissal. Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, General Secre- 
tary of the American Association of University Professors, whose as- 
sistance Professor Hadley sought at this juncture, agreed with this view, 
and addressed a letter to President Keppel, July 21, 1950, in which he 
pointed out that, since Professor Hadley was entitled to continuous 
tenure, a leave of absence implied an unconditional right to return to 
duty, and that he should not be dismissed unless charges were preferred 
and established at a hearing. 

In reply, President Keppel asserted that Professor Hadley had 
misinterpreted the statement beginning “when he receives his doctorate.” 
He indicated that, if Professor Hadley would pursue graduate study the 
following year, “showing a good, constructive attitude instead of a 
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destructive one,” he would himself recommend “his resumption of 
teaching at Catawba providing the Southern Association would likewise 
concur.” He added that Dr. J. M. Goddard, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education of the Southern Association, 
had said that “in view of Mr. Hadley’s length of service, the Commission 
would probably not insist on the doctorate, provided the College felt his 
teaching was satisfactory.” After some comments reflecting adversely on 
Professor Hadley’s cooperativeness and teaching ability, President 
Keppel concluded: “It was, as I have said, not the intent of the Board 
of Trustees to dismiss Mr. Hadley from the Faculty.” 

Not reassured by this letter, especially in view of its charges of 
disloyalty and poor teaching, Professor Hadley wrote to President 
Keppel, requesting a hearing before the Board of Trustees. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board denied this request, “inasmuch as ‘Termina- 
tion of Appointment’ is not at stake.” President Keppel informed Pro- 
fessor Hadley of this decision on August 16, 1950, and on the same date 
sent him “a written interpretation” of the action of the Board of Trustees 
concerning the matter of leave of absence for graduate study. After 
several paragraphs of explanation, the “interpretation” was given as 
follows : 


Mr. Hadley’s leave of absence for advance graduate study at some 
recognized institution is for one year, beginning September 1, 1950, 
during which year he will be given one-half of his present nine months’ 
salary (or $1850) payable in twelve monthly installments. After said 
year’s study it is understood that he will continue in active service as 
a regular member of the Catawba College faculty. 


A final parenthetical sentence noted : 


The above “Summary Interpretation” was assumed and did not 
seem to demand specific expression since “tenure” as defined in the 1940 
Statement of Principles of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the Association of American Colleges, was adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of Catawba College in 1941 and is recorded as one 
of the College’s governing principles in the current Catawba College 


Faculty Handbook. 

In view of this last communication, Dr. Himstead advised accept- 
ance of the proposal of the Board of Trustees for a leave of absence. 
Accordingly, Professor Hadley spent the academic year 1950-51 in resi- 
dence at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. On his 
return to Catawba in September, 1951, he was not continued as depart- 
ment head. 


Iv 


President Keppel and Professor Christopher J. Thomas began to 
discover differences of opinion shortly after the appointment of Profes- 
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sor Thomas, in the summer of 1943, as Head of the Music Department. 
At the time of his appointment, Professor Thomas was promised that 
he would have an opportunity to make his “the outstanding department” 
in the institution and, accordingly, he turned his attention at once to the 
question of further needed members of the staff, corresponding with 
President Keppel on this subject. He recommended that the “second 
ranking member” of the department should be a teacher of harmony and 
counterpoint. President Keppel felt that a more immediate need was 
a “capable voice teacher” who “should himself be able to sing, and should 
also be able to handle public school music, orchestra, band, and theory.” 
Through the activities of such a teacher the College could be “given good 
publicity and bind itself to the community by such contacts.” 

Before the end of the summer, President Keppel appointed Mr. 
Harry F. Taylor, in the place of a previous voice teacher. This appoint- 
ment failed to supply what Professor Thomas felt to be the more pressing 
needs of the Music Department.’ In view of the circumstances of his 
appointment, Professor Taylor tended to look for direction to the 
President of the College, and his relations with the Head of his Depart- 
ment were less than harmonious. Professor Thomas continued to press 
for the appointment of a teacher of theory ; President Keppel gave priority 
to finding a teacher of strings. 

As this situation developed, Professor Thomas came to feel that 
the real point at issue was the proper function of a music department in 
a college of liberal arts. He concluded that those who opposed him 
stressed too much the department’s “potentialities as an instrument of 
publicity,” and that the influence of the President was consistently ex- 
erted on the side of those who disagreed with him as department head. 
President Keppel felt, on the other hand, that his policy was necessary 
for a balanced department. 

In May, 1950, President Keppel stated openly to Professor Thomas 
and Mrs. Thomas that he blamed them for the disunity and discontent 
said to exist in the Music Department and for their alleged unpopularity 
among colleagues in other departments. Indeed, the Thomases under- 
stood that President Keppel advised that they resign, though they al- 
ready had their contracts for the following year. A conciliatory letter 
which President Keppel wrote Professor Christopher Thomas on August 
15, 1950, expressing “cordiality and mutual high esteem” and suggesting 
tolerant collaboration in the future, was without effect. 

When he failed to obtain a written declaration from President 
Keppel concerning his future at Catawba College, Professor Thomas 


* President Keppel states that appointments to the College faculty are regularly 
made by the President and Dean, after consultation with the department head 
concerned. 
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proposed to refer the whole disagreement “regarding good and bad music 
in an institution of higher learning” to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors for arbitration. To this end he submitted to the 
General Secretary of the Association, on July 20, 1950, a report thirty- 
five pages long, with accompanying documents. Even if President 
Keppel had consented to this proposal, the staff of the Association would 
not have felt qualified to accept the assignment. The situation in the De- 
partment of Music was considered briefly when President Keppel and 
Dean Dearborn came to the Central Office of the Association, August 31, 
1950, to discuss the case of Professor Hadley; the members of the staff 
of the Association who participated in this conference concluded that 
there was no threat to the tenure of Professor Thomas. 

In the spring of 1951, the Administration of the College, in view of 
a declining enrollment, proposed to release a teacher of harmony and 
counterpoint, who had not served long enough to be entitled to con- 
tinuous tenure, and to place Professor Winifred Thomas on a part-time 
basis, while retaining on full time a piano teacher junior to Mrs. Thomas 
and without tenure. Professor Christopher Thomas objected to the re- 
lease of the teacher of harmony and counterpoint, on the ground that 
her courses were necessary for majors in music. He pointed out that 
Mrs. Thomas had tenure status, and suggested the release of the second 
teacher of piano. He further suggested that the desired half-time saving 
might be effected by a reduction in the load of Professor Taylor, the 
voice teacher. When consulted about this dilemma, the officers of the 
Association reminded Professor Thomas that Professor Taylor also was 
entitled to tenure. An adjustment was reached, providing for the reten- 
tion of both Professor Taylor and Mrs. Thomas on a full-time basis. 

Early in November, 1951, it was announced that Professor Taylor 
had resigned and left the campus for the purpose of pursuing further 
graduate study. The circumstances of his sudden departure left ill 
feeling in their wake. 


Almost a year earlier, other circumstances had come to light which 
brought to another stage the misunderstandings between the adminis- 
trative officers of Catawba College and Professor Hadley and the 
Thomases. These circumstances, involving the business operations of 
the College, grew out of the fact that the College Engineer was acting 
also as a private building contractor and that a part of his private opera- 
tions was channeled through the College office. He had contracted to 
build houses for, among others, a professor in the College, the Bursar, 
and the President. As the operations proceeded, this professor and the 
Bursar discovered that the cost of their houses was greatly in excess of 
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the preliminary estimates; they were thus under the necessity of nding 
much more money than they had planned. 

In December, 1950, Dr. Keppel learned that expenditures in the 
Engineer’s department in the previous month alone had exceeded the 
entire annual budget of that department, and he took steps to ascertain 
the full facts. A further examination of the College accounts revealed 
that the Bursar had borrowed considerable sums from the College to 
make payments on his house. Members of the staff customarily borrowed 
small sums in emergencies and made repayments from their salaries, but 
no one had previously borrowed so large a sum. Although the borrow- 
ing of the Bursar was recorded in his personal account, the monthly 
reports sent to the President were altered so that a casual inspection 
would not reveal the fact that the loan had been made. After an em- 
barrassing episode, in which the Bursar left town but was found and 
brought back by President Keppel, the friends of the Bursar made it 
possible for him to pay the College the sum he owed. He decided to 
continue his residence in Salisbury, and has reestablished himself in the 
confidence of the community. The Engineer departed from Salisbury 
and was not brought back for investigation or trial. His surety, after 
complicated efforts to establish the extent of the shortage, paid the College 
a substantial sum. These adjustments naturally required a considerable 
time. 

Meanwhile, rumors spread through the community. Acting on ad- 
vice of the College attorney, the Administration did not meet the situation 
with a prompt statement, such as many thought should be made, inform- 
ing the interested public of the specific facts and of the measures being 
taken to safeguard the College. The first press release on the subject was 
a joint statement by President Keppel and the Chairman of the Board, 
published in the Salisbury Evening Post of February 6, 1951. After an 
opening paragraph taking cognizance of rumors of irregularities at the 
College, this statement gave, without further elaboration, the following 
information : 


Unfortunately, it is true that some fiscal irregularities were dis- 
covered immediately upon their development. The situation is, however, 
far from being an alarming one. In fact, settlement is already in process 
and it can be confidently asserted that the institution will not suffer any 
loss whatever. 


A third paragraph contained assurances to the community that its confi- 
dence in the College would continue to be merited. The news story con- 
taining this statement referred to the wide extent of the interest in “an 
alleged misuse of College funds.” It stated that the amount missing was 
$14,000, but that the College would not lose anything, since the persons 
involved (whose names were not revealed) were under bond. 
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One public reaction to the situation was that expressed in an editorial 
the following day in the Greensboro News, which condemned the bad 
“public relations” involved in the Administration’s alleged efforts to keep 
the shortage secret, and asserted that “such things can’t be kept secret, 
and the very effort to do so is probably more injurious to the institution 
than the loss of the money. . . .” The editorial concluded: 


But think how different it would have been if Dr. Keppel, once he had 
his basic facts, had called in the law enforcement officers and a reporter 
from the Salisbury Post and said: “Gentlemen, I have a statement which 
I regret having to make.” 


Early in May, 1951, eleven members of the faculty, including Pro- 
fessors Hadley and Christopher Thomas, addressed a request to the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools that it in- 
vestigate the Administration of Catawba College. The matters mentioned 
as meriting investigation were excessively large classes, overloading of 
teachers, ignoring heads of departments in planning departmental work, 
intimidation of members of the faculty, attempts to dismiss members of 
the faculty entitled to continuous tenure, and requiring members of the 
faculty to teach courses outside their several fields. There was one refer- 
ence to the fiscal troubles : 


There have been serious financial irregularities in connection with 
the handling of College funds. The Administration appears to be making 
an effort to keep all the true facts from being known. This has resulted 
in much adverse publicity for the College which a complete and frank 
statement would dispel. 


After interviews with the complainants and visits to the campus by a 
representative, and an appearance before it by Dean Dearborn, the 
Executive Council of the Southern Association’s Commission on Higher 
Education decided that an investigation, going beyond a preliminary 
inquiry, was not necessary. 

Mr. Max Chambers, a native of Salisbury, but for some time a resi- 
dent of Maryland, wrote to President Keppel on May 14, 1951, saying 
that he had just “received anonymously by mail” a copy of a letter 
President Keppel had written to members of the Board of Trustees in 
July, 1950, concerning a letter which Mr. Chambers had written previ- 
ously (in June, 1950) for publication in the Salisbury Evening Post, with 
regard to disquieting rumors about the College. Mr. Chambers recalled 
that, in correspondence of the previous year concerning his published 
letter, both President Keppel and the President of the Board of Trustees 
had denied that the then current rumors had foundation in fact. He 
concluded : 


The Alumni, members of the faculty, and friends of the College 


— 
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continue to indicate that they are disturbed over the sorry mess in which 
the College finds itself. 

It is now May, 1951, almost a year since I asked a few simple ques- 
tions. Are you willing to answer the rumor questions on the attached 
sheet 


The attached sheet contained thirty questions relating to the fiscal 
irregularities and other matters, to which the writer had, on April 18, 
1951, unsuccessfully sought answers from President Banks Peeler of the 
Board of Trustees. By this time, Mr. A. L. Shuford, Jr., had replaced 
Dr. Peeler as President of the Board. These questions, along with Presi- 
dent Keppel’s letter of the previous July to members of the Board, were 
circulated by unknown parties among members of the faculty and other 
“friends of Catawba.” 

On May 19, 1951, a meeting of the faculty was called by the Admin- 
istration to give information to faculty members concerning the questions 
raised by Mr. Chambers. President Keppel did not attend, but supplied 
written comments on the questions to Dean Dearborn, who presided. 
Early in the meeting, Professor Christopher J. Thomas made a statement, 
which began : 


If this meeting has been called to provide information to the faculty 
regarding what has been characterized as a “sorry mess,” it is obvious 
that the only person who can provide this information is the President 
himself. Only a complete and truthful answer to the questions on the 
questionnaire will provide this faculty with the information upon which 
they may base their mature judgment. . . . This fiscal irregularity 
matter has been covered up and cloaked for so long that students, faculty, 
and the general public alike, share complete dissatisfaction with the 
“sorry mess.” If the President wishes to know what the faculty think, it 
is imperative that he answer all questions in person to the faculty. . . . 


The speaker went on to discuss the intervention by Mr. Chambers 
and President Keppel’s letter to members of the Board, copies of which 
had been mailed, by persons unknown, to members of the faculty. He 
concluded : 


I move that this meeting be adjourned as “out of order” until such 
time as the President may see fit to reconvene it so that he may answer 
the questionnaire in person. Only a full, frank statement by the President 
might help to restore the good name of this college which means so much 
to all of us. 


This motion was defeated, the meeting continued, and Dean Dearborn 
undertook to answer the questions of Mr. Chambers. When pressed for 
details concerning President Keppel’s own building operations, he is 
reported to have stated that he was unable to answer. 

On May 16, 1951, Mr. Chambers addressed another letter to the 
Board of Trustees, asking permission to appear at a meeting of the 


— | 
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Board to seek information. The Secretary of the Board replied on June 
11, inviting Mr. Chambers to attend a meeting of the Board on June 21. 
In a letter written on June 23, expressing regret that Mr. Chambers had 
not appeared, he commented specifically on the shortages in the accounts 
of the Engineer and the Bursar, and on the progress made toward a 
settlement. He stated that, at the meeting on June 21, six members of 
the Board had pledged themselves to contribute $500,000 to the College, 
“provided that the present administration of Dr. Keppel is continued” 
[emphasis sic], and added: “. . . you can see that men who are able to 
speak in terms of five hundred thousand dollars as their donation, have 
certainly not lost faith, either in the college or Dr. Keppel.” The letter 
ended with the following three paragraphs : 

Replying further to your letter regarding the malicious rumors that 
seemed to have been fostered by a few people, I wish to state that I pro- 
posed that action for libel and slander be instituted against them to the end 
that they be required to establish in a court of law the false insinuations 
and innuendoes they are circulating. . . . In a former letter you sug- 
gested that members of the faculty were disturbed about conditions at 
Catawba. I quite agree with your implication, and I am further con- 
vinced that we will have to have several changes in that department before 
complete harmony is restored. Regardless of how valuable a person may 
be, and no matter how well he may be qualified for his position, if he is 
out of harmony with the head of the administration, he should voluntarily 
resign and perhaps save future disciplinary action by the Board. 

One reason these few disgruntled people were able to use rumor so 
effectively was that the Board of Trustees were not able to give the 
newspaper full facts until the audit and the investigation were fully 
completed. . . . 

I regret that you were unable to attend the meeting of the Board, 
and I hope that you will be kind enough to advise such members of the 
faculty who may have been guilty of distorting the facts or who are for 
any reason disgruntled, that at least one member of the Board feels that 
their day of usefulness to the College is just about over. 


There is little doubt that Professors Hadley and Thomas were among 
those members of “that department” (apparently meaning the faculty) 
whom the writer of this letter had in mind in his last three paragraphs. 
In his July, 1950 letter to the Board members, which had become public 
(see above, p. 205), President Keppel had referred specifically to Profes- 
sor Hadley as a probable instigator of Mr. Chambers’ prior published 
letter. 

The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees made a further 
public statement concerning the fiscal irregularities, following its regular 
meeting in the latter part of October, 1951: 


This Committee received with appreciation a report from a special 
subcommittee, appointed last spring for the purpose of following through 
on the unfortunate happenings of last year, involving some fiscal irregu- 
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larities on the part of two former employees. In its report, this sub- 
committee stated again that in the one case a 100 per cent recovery had 
been effected and added that in the other case a recent substantial pay- 
ment to the College has been made by the bonding company. The com- 
mittee explained that this payment, however, does not represent a final 
settlement of the case, inasmuch as the College holds equity in certain 
other assets of the defendant which cannot be finally determined for 
several months. It was the consensus of opinion of all present that the 
final outcome will be quite satisfactory. 


Meanwhile, Professor Hadley had returned from his year in Chapel 
Hill, and the new academic year had begun. 


VI 


The item in the chain of events that finally precipitated the dismissal 
of Professor Hadley and of Professor and Mrs. Thomas was a letter from 
President Keppel, dated January 14, 1952, to Associate Professor Clair 
W. Naylor, of the Department of Mathematics, informing him that his 
appointment would not be renewed for the following year. Professor 
Naylor did not have tenure, but he was a popular and effective teacher. 
He was interested in music, and was friendly with the Thomases. He 
received the letter from President Keppel on the morning of January 15. 
About nine o'clock that evening, after choir practice, he went to the 
Thomases’ apartment, doubtless seeking sympathetic counsel. Professor 
Hadley was called by telephone, informed of the letter, and invited to 
join Professor Naylor at the Thomases. Unexpectedly, according to 
Professor Hadley’s later statement to the Association’s investigators, two 
students had called on him to discuss a course for the following semester ; 
and they asked permission to accompany him, but remained at the 
Thomases’ apartment for only a brief period. 

A number of students had learned earlier in the day of the President’s 
notice to Professor Naylor. This news brought their feelings, hitherto 
largely suppressed, to a point of explosion. A member of the faculty 
sympathetic to President Keppel told the Association’s committee that 
the girls in her dormitory “became riotous” when they learned of Pro- 
fessor Naylor’s “dismissal.” An attack on President Keppel appeared 
on the bulletin board, headed, “Notice to all students who love Catawba 
College,” and signed, “A Loyal Servant of Catawba, which is the students 
and Faculty . . . not Keppel.” 

After choir practice that evening, a member of the choir asked the 
advice of Professor Thomas concerning the proper form for a petition to 
the Administration or the Trustees voicing the desire of the students for 
an explanation of the events and rumors that had reached this new climax 
in Professor Naylor’s “dismissal.” Professor Thomas advised that if a 
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petition were presented, it would be better to emphasize the case of 
Naylor, and to omit the financial irregularities, although these tended to 
bulk large in the discussions of the students. 

That same evening, when the President of the Student Body, who 
was also ex officio President of the Student Senate,’ went to the usual 
haunts of students, he discovered that excitement was mounting, and 
that the tension was approaching a point likely to lead to an explosion. 
Believing that action was needed, he went to inform and take counsel with 
President Keppel, who stated that Professor Naylor had not been “fired.” 
Returning from this conference, the student encountered several fellow 
students who were interested in promoting a petition, including the 
student who had consulted Professor Thomas after choir practice, and 
one who, earlier in the evening, had visited the Thomases with Professor 
Hadley. This group called Professor Thomas by telephone, and then 
went to his apartment, some time after ten o’clock. When the President 
of the Student Body asserted, on the authority of President Keppel, that 
Professor Naylor had not been dismissed (misinterpreting the President’s 
precise meaning, and understanding that Naylor’s services were not to 
be discontinued ), the latter went to his apartment and brought the letter 
he had received that morning. The group broke up after approximately 
an hour, whereupon the President of the Student Body and another stu- 
dent returned to President Keppel’s home for a further conference, which 
lasted into the early hours of the morning. 

The following day, January 16, at a special meeting held after the 
regular College assembly, the students decided not to proceed with the 
petition, but instead to entrust to the Senate the task of obtaining infor- 
mation to enable them to judge the state of affairs. The student leaders, 
naturally inexperienced in such a situation, decided to call a closed meeting 
of the Senate, at which responsible officials of the College would be faced 
with persons who had questions to ask; these were to submit their ques- 
tions in writing in advance of the meeting. A tape recording would be 
made of the proceedings. Mr. Clifford Peeler, Chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees that had investigated the financial irregu- 
larities, agreed to speak for the Trustees. He invited Dean Dearborn 
and the Chairman of the Board to accompany him and supply informa- 
tion. Any member of the faculty “who feels that the problems were not 
handled correctly” was invited, provided he submitted questions in ad- 
vance, and five students, other than Senate members, were also given an 


*The student government was vested in a Senate composed of eleven students 
and two faculty advisers. Four of the student members were the elected officers of 
the student body (president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer); seven addi- 
tional student members were elected in one way or another by various groups of 
students; two faculty advisers were elected by the student members, one each year 
for a term of two years. 
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opportunity to attend. Professors Hadley, Naylor and the Thomases 
accepted the invitation, and submitted questions which they themselves 
had frequently been asked, or which they felt should be answered. 

At the Senate meeting, which took place on January 22, discussion 
of some of the questions was restricted by a ruling of the President of the 
Student Body, who presided, that “personalities” must be avoided. Dis- 
cussion was thus limited on several of Professor Hadley’s questions. 
On the evening of January 24, the tape recording of the session was 
played before a closed meeting of the student body, which was also at- 
tended by faculty and staff members of the College. A report issued by 
the Senate about the same time praised President Keppel and expressed 
satisfaction with the answers brought forth at the Senate session. The 
Association’s committee was informed by students that a number of 
student leaders, including some members of the Senate, did not concur 
in the Senate’s report and were not satisfied with the explanations they 
received. 


Vil 


While these student activities were in progress, the Reverend Milton 
Faust, President of the Salisbury-Rowan Alumni Association, assembled 
a committee of six local alumni, with himself as chairman, and Mr. Peter 
P. Cooper, of the class of 1949, as secretary. This group announced itself 
as a “Fact-Finding Committee to investigate the facts concerning the 
unrest among the students at Catawba College.” It devoted parts of 
three days to the undertaking. The first meeting, held on Friday, January 
18, from 4:15 to 6:30 P.M., was devoted, after organization, to question- 
ing students, described in the minutes as those “who had either led the 
student protests, or were vitally interested.” At the second meeting, on 
Monday, January 21, from 3:15 to 6:20 P.M., Professors Naylor, Hadley, 
and Christopher Thomas were questioned. At the third session, held on 
Tuesday, January 22, from 4:20 to 7 P.M., the committee sought infor- 
mation from President Keppel, who had been the subject of much of the 
criticism. The first two sessions were held in the Alumni Office; the 
third was convened in the office of President Keppel. 

A record of these sessions was kept by Mr. Cooper in longhand. 
This record, in so far as it pertained to the dismissed professors, later 
became a part of the testimony of Mr. Cooper at the hearing on the 
charges against the three teachers. Questioned at that hearing by the 
attorney for the dismissed professors, Mr. Cooper testified that the com- 
mittee was constituted in part “Because of unrest among the student body 

* Professor Hadley’s first five questions involved personal situations—e.g., the 


reasons for his removal from the department headship, and for Professor Naylor’s 
“dismissal” ; the other five concerned the financial affairs of the College. 
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and the unfavorable publicity in the press. . . .” After several questions 
intended to determine whether those who appeared before the committee 
had been told that what they said would be held in confidence, the witness 
finally said that 


. . the Chairman made a statement to the person before the committee 
about the nature of the committee and that we were seeking information 
and we did make it clear to each person what we were out for was not 
making recommendations to anybody and not out to hurt anybody, we 
were out to get facts and get to the bottom of things; as part of the 
process of getting together facts, we were taking this information we had 
gotten to the people we thought could furnish us with information or 
with a solution to the problem. 


The Chairman of the hearing committee intervened to say: “You were 
seeking to get information for dissemination to those who might be con- 
ducting its affairs and salvage the institution as a going concern? . . . 
you were not taking sides one way or another, just trying to find the 
truth?” The witness agreed. Asked again whether the members of the 
faculty who appeared before the committee had reason to think that what 
they said would be regarded as “confidential,” Cooper replied: “We did 
say specifically that it would not be open to the public but stated also 
specifically that we would use the information to get the facts and find 
out what the problems were in order to clear up this mess.” Asked 
whether this meant the information “was to be presented to those in 
authority,” the witness replied: “Personally, I have not made the 
statement.” 

Asked whether or not he thought his longhand record of the sessions 
was “entirely accurate,” Mr. Cooper replied : 


I know it is. I might make this statement—that much more was said at 
the time, elaboration and discussion of a point at times, and what I would 
do is to take down the statement as made, and if the person would 
elaborate, add adjectives or make it more emphatic, things of that sort, 
sometimes that would not be taken. 


Questioned further, the witness said: “The statements appearing after 
a man’s name are verbatim. . . . I didn’t take down the rambling re- 
marks following that statement.” The witness agreed that he had de- 
cided what remarks were “rambling,” and that it was “impossible to take 
down” all that was said. 

The Alumni Committee, at its first session, listened to the reading of 
the anonymous notice found on the bulletin board, and of the list of 
questions sent to the Trustees by Mr. Chambers (see above, p. 208 and 
pp. 205-6). Then five students were questioned. They agreed that 
Naylor’s “dismissal” and the fiscal irregularities were the matters that 
chiefly troubled the students. The first student questioned began by 
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saying: “Ever since last year, students have not been satisfied with the 
investigation of financial irregularities. Mr. Naylor’s resignation [sic] 
set it [1.e., the demonstration against Dr. Keppel] off.” Members of the 
Committee questioned the students in a general effort to bring out what 
they had learned and the sources of their information. Naylor, Hadley, 
and the Thomases were identified as sources, and a trustee was men- 
tioned. Only one of the students made any statement indicating contact 
with these teachers prior to the evening of January 15; he reported that 
“Mr. Hadley told me his side” the previous October. 

The first person questioned at the second session was Professor 
Naylor. When asked whether there was “anybody else on the sideline 
pushing these students to demonstrate,” he replied: “No. The letter on 
the bulletin board touched the thing off.” He declared his certainty that 
Professor Thomas, one of “my best friends,” had not influenced the 
students, and his belief that no one in town had done so. “I think,” he 
said, “it was spontaneous.,”! 

Before the examination of Professor Hadley began, the Chairman of 
the Committee announced: “We just want facts. We are impartial. We 
are trying to see what the score is. We are interested in the school. 
Anything you can do to enlighten us will be appreciated.” In response to 
questions from members of the Committee, chiefly Mr. Cooper and 
Chairman Faust, Professor Hadley testified freely about reports he had 
heard, damaging to the Administration. For some of his statements, he 
mentioned a source; with some, he inserted a cautionary “I heard,” “I 
understand,” “This is second-hand information”; some he made without 
such safeguards. When asked to tell what he knew about the circum- 
stances attending the erection of one of the faculty houses, Professor 
Hadley stated the sources of his information, reported what he had been 
told, and suggested others who might know more. Asked concerning his 
disagreements with President Keppel, he recounted them from his own 
point of view. 

In his statements to the Committee, Professor Christopher Thomas 
thought that the circumstances attending the departure, in 1951, of 
Professor Taylor, a member of his department, caused some “unrest 
among students,” and he gave a frank statement concerning that incident. 
He continued : 


1Mr. Cooper asked Professor Naylor, “Where did you first get wind of the 
alleged irregularities?” The record then states, in parenthesis: “Mr. Hadley came 
in at this point and Naylor hesitated.” In a letter to the Association, after he had 
read this record, Professor Naylor protested against the possible insinuation in this 
comment, declaring that he and Professor Hadley “hardly knew each other,” and 
stating: “I don’t remember where I first learned about the irregularities, but I am 
positive it was not from Mr. Hadley.” 
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Then last Tuesday, the students really blew up. Mr. Naylor, my 
best friend, a man of highest integrity, came to my apartment. . . . 
He appreciated greatly this display of love [by the students]. I had 
never spoken to any student against anyone on the faculty or admin- 
istration. Since then people came to speak to me. Even [the President 
of the Student Body] whom I hardly knew, came in and asked to ask 
some questions. Naylor and Hadley were present. He started off by 
asking, “Why has the top blown off tonight?” I felt that it was because 
Naylor was dismissed. . . . 


Professor Thomas stated frankly his adverse view of President Keppel 
and of the irregularities he thought had occurred. The removal of 
President Keppel and Dean Dearborn was, in his view, essential. 

When the Fact-Finding Committee went to the office of President 
Keppel for the third phase of its inquiry, Mr. Cooper began, according 
to his minutes : 


(Explained purpose of the Fact-Finding Committee) Dr. Keppel, here 
are some of the main rumors being circulated. I wonder if you would 
like to comment on them? (A list of the main rumors was handed Dr. 
Keppel. ) 


President Keppel commented in turn on the “rumors” on the list 
handed him, these being, to a considerable extent, matters discussed the 
previous day by Professors Hadley and Christopher Thomas. At one 
stage, “Dr. Keppel produced several file folders, letters, documents, and 
statements and told the Committee the whole story of the fiscal irregu- 
larities” and of the corrective steps that had been taken. Mr. Cooper’s 
minutes indicate that no further questions were asked of President Keppel. 

When the Board of Trustees met on January 25, 1952, the Fact- 
Finding Committee transmitted to the Board what it had found, accom- 
panied by the following statement : 


In the past few years certain unfortunate events have occurred at 
Catawba College. These events were thoroughly investigated by the 
Catawba College Board of Trustees and by the administration and proper 
action was taken by them. 

The major problem, financial irregularities, was completely settled. 
The college lost no money, and all persons involved in the matter were 
separated from the college. Believing it to be a more sound and ethical 
policy to remain silent about the problems, and on the advice of the 
college attorney, the college administration and trustees did not release 
the whole facts concerning these problems to the E & R Synod, the 
community, the faculty, or the student body. 

This silence and lack of facts provided a fertile field for the birth of 
rumors and confusion as to what the truth was. This confusion, fully 
exploited by a small group of people with limited vision, caused many 
people and students to feel a lack of confidence in the administration and 
trustees. This lack of confidence became more grave when both deliber- 
ate and idle rumors and allegations as to what the truth was began to be 
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spread among the college alumni, faculty, students, and community. A 
certain lack of confidence became apparent within the E & R Church— 
the sponsoring body of the college—because they, too, knew not what 
the whole facts were. 

A few disgruntled professors, who had personal grievances toward 
the college, felt that, because of their differences with the administration 
and trustees, they had no place or person to turn to for satisfaction other 
than the public. At the same time, being encouraged by others, at times 
unwittingly, they took advantage of this confused situation in an attempt 
to discredit the administration and trustees. 

Even if the grievances of these people had been fully justified, under 
no circumstances would they, or anyone else interested in the welfare of 
the college, be justified in repeating, initiating, and perpetuating un- 
founded rumors and allegations which could only harm the college and 
sow discontent, disunity, and lack of confidence among the faculty, student 
body and community. Such reckless behavior on the part of a few, 
acting for their own gain or being prodded by others, could not possibly 
result in anything beneficial to the college. 

The administration and board of trustees, in whom we have great 
confidence, have failed, despite their good intentions, to dispel the cloud 
of suspicion and rumor over the College and president, because they with- 
held the full information from the E & R Synod, the community, the 
faculty, and student body. The situation at the college, therefore, was 
tense and strained, so that when a popular professor was released from 
the College in purely routine manner, with little encouragement the stu- 
dents rose in protest. 

Recently, another institution in the state had a similar problem in- 
volving financial irregularities. The matter was openly reviewed and the 
facts were released. The bonding company was consulted, names of 
persons and amounts of money were given, and the Christian viewpoint 
was taken. The sponsoring body of the institution had the facts and con- 
curred with the actions taken. Today the institution is progressing well 
and no ill-effects have been noticed. The Christian way is to present the 
facts, letting the chips fall where they may, and to show the public that 
Christian principles are being practiced, so that all can profit by the 
example. 

It is felt that, in order to dispel much of the present confusion and 
lack of confidence, a special committee of the Catawba board of trustees 
should bring the E & R Synod up to date as to the facts of the whole 
matter and release a clear statement to the press. It is better to have the 
truth issued in a calm unemotional manner than to have it come amidst 
strife and bitterness. 

It is felt also that some faculty, students, and towns-people owe the 
Catawba College administration and president a deep and sincere apology. 
Also, a profound and immediate apology should be extended a former 
faculty member, who fell victim to vicious unfounded rumors and allega- 
tions. It is indeed a sad commentary when so many wild rumors are 
accepted as fact and are not questioned. 

This accomplished, the true spirit of Christ will have been followed, 
the true purpose of the College will have been fulfilled and Catawba 
College will continue to grow and prosper as it has done in past years. 
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Catawba is a great college and we have confidence in, and hopes for an 
increasingly successful future. 

We wish to express our sincere appreciation for the cooperation 
shown us by so many good people in the course of this inquiry. 


On the same day (January 21) that Professors Naylor, Hadley, and 
Thomas were questioned by the Fact-Finding Committee, other members 
of the faculty and of the staff received a note from a senior member of the 
faculty, saying that there was a statement in the Library which they 
might wish to read and sign. Professor Hadley, in his interview, in- 
formed the Committee of this proposal. The statement read: 


We, the undersigned members of the Faculty and Staff of Catawba 
College, wish to commend the Christian spirit shown by the administra- 
tion in dealing with the so-called fiscal irregularities. While taking steps 
to recover and safe-guard assets of the College, as directed by competent 
legal advice and approved by the Trustees, every effort was made to 
reduce to a minimum the personal suffering of the persons involved. 

It is also our opinion that Trustee action is desirable to prevent 
repetition of disharmony on the campus. This situation, we feel, has 
been aggravated by activities of some faculty members who have not only 
shown a spirit of non-cooperation with policies approved by the Trustees, 
but also have helped to instigate student unrest. 


The second paragraph was understood by those who framed it, if not by 
all who signed the statement, as being in effect a petition for the dismissal 
of the members of the faculty in question. The forty-four signers in- 
cluded, besides full-time teachers, persons in clerical and other non- 
academic work. Approximately three-fourths of the members of the 
faculty signed. 

President Keppel subsequently testified, at the hearing upon the 
charges against Professor Hadley and the Thomases, that he knew noth- 
ing of this petition at the time it was prepared, and that he heard it read, 
but did not see it or the signatures, at the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, on January 25, reported in the next paragraph. He stated that 
he had not read it until he came to the hearing, on February 7, and that 
at the time of his testimony he did not know who instigated or wrote it. 


VII 


When the Board of Trustees next met, on January 25, 1952, it had 
before it the petition just described, the minutes and report of the Alumni 
Fact-Finding Committee, and the tape recording and report of the meeting 
of the Student Senate. The published report of this meeting stated that 
the Board voted unanimously that serious charges against Professor 
Hadley and the Professors Thomas were implied in the data before it, 
and that a hearing should be held, and a report of findings made, at the 
next meeting. The Board also pledged its “whole-hearted cooperation to 


— 
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President A. R. Keppel and his associates.” The President of the Board 
was quoted as saying that the students “had been ‘misled’ by a number of 
false and malicious rumors.” 

The Salisbury Evening Post for January 26, 1952, which carried 
this account, also stated that the Trustees had announced that “complete 
facts of the financial irregularities” would be “made public in the next 
day or so.” Continuing, the story said, “Another unexpected announce- 
ment by the board was that a committee will be appointed to hear what 
was termed ‘serious charges’ concerning three members of the college 
faculty,” who were named. The rest of the long story consisted of a 
digest of the minutes of the Fact-Finding Committee; the statement of 
the Committee to the Board of Trustees quoted above was printed in 
extenso. 

The next day the Post carried the promised statement concerning 
the financial irregularities, made on the authority of the President and 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. It began: 


In view of the flagrant misstatements of facts concerning last year’s 
incident of fiscal irregularities of Catawba College, and because such 
misstatement has cast a reflection and a suspicion upon all members of 
the administration and directorate, but especially upon the institution’s 
president, the Board of Trustees of the College, meeting in Salisbury, 
Friday, January 25, 1952, authorized this following release of all the true 
facts. The Board desires again to make clear to the public that to have 
made such a full statement any earlier would have been unwise and for 
the most part impossible. It also desires to say that some of the following 
details were purposely withheld in an effort to handle this matter with the 
highest possible degree of Christian compassion for those who had vio- 
lated their trust. Now, however, the Board’s hand has been forced, and 
therefore this statement. 


The paragraphs next following recited that President Keppel had 
discovered the irregularities in December, 1950. The chief facts given, 
not already known, were precise figures concerning the discrepancies in 
the accounts of the Engineer and the Bursar, and the sum paid by the 
bonding company. The concluding paragraph stated: 


It should furthermore be said here that, notwithstanding malicious 
rumors to the contrary, the president of the College was in no wise 
directly or indirectly personally involved in any irregularity. A separate 
unanimous statement by the Trustees, released to the Press at the close 
of Friday’s session, confirms this fact and makes unqualifiedly clear that 
complete and full confidence in the President of the College and his asso- 
ciates unquestionably continues. Moreover, the Trustees, by unanimous 
agreement, express their deep and abiding appreciation to him for safe- 
guarding so thoroughly and so efficiently the interests and assets of the 
institution and for handling this most difficult situation so admirably. 


— 
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The same issue of the paper carried a “prepared statement,” saying : 


Professor and Mrs. Christopher J. Thomas and Professor John C. 
Hadley of Catawba College have been informed that they are required to 
attend a hearing at the Yadkin Hotel at 10 A.M. on February 7 to 
answer charges against them made by trustees of the College. 


Professor and Mrs. Thomas and Professor Hadley are requesting 
the board of trustees that the hearing be open to the public and the press, 
since they have nothing to hide or to be ashamed of, and have at all! times 
spoken the truth as they knew it. 


IX 


The hearing was held at the appointed time and place. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees appointed as a hearing committee five 
Trustees, including himself and the Secretary of the Board, and five 
members of the faculty.'. On the advice of the General Secretary of the 
American Association of University Professors, the Committee decided 
to administer oaths to witnesses who appeared before it. The Trustees 
were represented by their retained attorney; the accused teachers, by a 
member of the local bar. The members of the Committee elected as 
Chairman a member of the Board who was a Federal Judge and had not 
previously attended Board meetings at which the matters to arise had 
been under consideration. The hearing was not public. 

Since three members of the faculty appointed to the Committee had 
signed the paper (see p. 215, above) alleging that some faculty members 
“had shown a spirit of non-cooperation with policies approved by the 
Trustees” and had “helped to instigate student unrest,” and since one of 
these members, Professor Bruce Wentz, had initiated the circulation of 
this paper, the attorney for the accused professors raised the question of 
whether these three men should serve as members of the hearing commit- 
tee. The attorney for the Trustees made the point that there was “no 
provision for their place being taken by anyone else.” He stated that 


“practically all of the members of the faculty” had signed the paper, and 
added : 


Those members of the faculty who did not sign it included three persons 
here before us and persons known to have been associated with them in 
their various enterprises. Now they should not be heard to complain if, 


Dr. Keppel states that three of these were long-standing members of a com- 
mittee elected by the faculty approximaiely ten years before, when the College 
adopted the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, created 
to serve in such matters. The committee list in the 1951-52 catalog of Catawba 
College shows no committee of this kind, insofar as titles are indicative of function. 
Professor Hadley declares that no such committee has appeared in a catalog from 
1928 to now, or in mineographed lists of faeulty committees, and that since 1929, to 
the best of his knowledge, there has been no such committee. 
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as a result of their own alleged mischief it has been necessary for the 
faculty, as a matter of self-respect for its members and its institution, to 
detach themselves from that mischief. If that is the unfortunate position 
in which they find themselves, then they are simply the victims of their 
own wrong-doing. 

The Chairman of the Committee justified service on the Committee by 
the three signers, stating that perhaps it had been their duty, when they 
saw something going wrong, “to ask for an impartial investigation.” He 
resolved the difficulty by asking each of the members, Do “you have any 
opinion as to your ability to give a fair and impartial trial in this matter ; 
that is to say, hear the evidence and intelligently render an opinion based 
on that without prejudice and without fear?” Each agreed that he could 
so do, and took an oath to that effect. The attorney for the accused 
professors asked that it be noted that “we except to your decision not 
allowing us to show prejudice on the part of certain members of the 
committee.” 

The first witness! called against Professor Hadley was Dean Dear- 
born’s secretary, who had earlier been a secretary in the Veterans’ Office 
when Professor Hadley was working with it. She recounted certain 
statements disparaging to the Administration, and in particular to Presi- 
dent Keppel, which she said that Professor Hadley had made over a 
period of years when stopping by her desk. Professor Hadley, as a 
witness in his own behalf, denied making the more serious of these 
disparaging statements. 

The second witness against Professor Hadley was Mr. Peter Cooper. 
After preliminary statements and questions concerning his method of 
recording the minutes of the Alumni Fact-Finding Committee, Mr. 
Cooper introduced the parts of the minutes which related to Professor 
Hadley’s statements to that Committee. Professor Hadley testified that 
when Mr. Cooper asked him to appear before the Alumni Committee, he 
“told me that they were anxious to get the facts and it would be confi- 
dential with them.” 

Dean Dearborn testified concerning the session of the Student 
Senate at which he and Mr. Clifford Peeler had appeared to answer 
questions. He identified a transcript of a portion of the tape recording 
made of this session, which he read to the Committee, and which was 
offered in evidence, along with the written questions which Professor 
Hadley submitted to that meeting. 


1It will be recalled that the witnesses were testifying in reference to four 
charges, which, stated briefly, were: (1) failure to support the administration and 
the objectives of the College, to give primary consideration to student development, 
and to build an esprit de corps; (2) disloyalty to the administration; (3) making 
slanderous statements against the institution and its officials to students, faculty 
members, and others; and (4) the incitement of unrest, suspicion, and lack of 
confidence among students and faculty members. For the full statement of charges, 
see above, p. 196. 
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President Keppel denied, in his testimony, the accuracy of many of 
the statements which Professor Hadley had made in reply to questions 
asked him by the members of the Alumni Fact-Finding Committee, and 
recounted his version of the previous disagreements between himself and 
Professor Hadley. 

The witnesses called by counsel for the Trustees against Professor 
Christopher J. Thomas were Mr. Cooper and Dean Dearborn, who identi- 
fied the previous records in the same manner as in the case against Pro- 
fessor Hadley. Dean Dearborn also testified concerning the College 
faculty meeting on May 19, 1951, at which he presided. A copy of the 
statement which Professor Thomas read at that meeting was offered in 
evidence. 

Professor Thomas testified that when he appeared before the Alumni 
Fact-Finding Committee, the Chairman said: “You can speak freely; 
whatever you say here is in strict confidence.” He further testified : 


My quarrel . . . with the administration has been a departmental quarrel. 
It has had nothing to do with extraneous matters like financial trouble 
and that sort of thing. It has merely been that I have been frustrated. 

I have been frustrated in handling my department because I have 
not been able to convince the administration that my advice on many 
occasions has been good advice, and it has been ignored. 


Asked the difference between his theory of the way his department should 
be run and that of President Keppel, Professor Thomas replied : 


The answer is sure... . I could not today recommend a music student 
to come and major in my department, whereas, had my rulings and 
suggestions and advice been carried out, not in its entirety, but reasonably 
carried out, my department might be as good as any department in the 
state. 


In the case against Professor Winifred Thomas, two close neighbors, 
members of the English Department, testified (for the most part agreeing 
with statements quoted to them by the attorney for the College) that 
when the three women were together in the apartment of one of the wit- 
nesses, they had heard Mrs. Thomas make certain statements disparaging 
President Keppel. A member of the Music Department testified, after 
some suggestion by the attorney for the College to refresh his recollection, 
that on the occasion of the resignation of Professor Taylor he heard Mrs. 
Thomas say that President Keppel now had two “strikes” against him. 
Mrs. Thomas testified that what she said had not been reported correctly 
in either case. 

With one dissenting vote, cast by a member of the faculty who had 
declined to sign the paper circulated January 21, the committee found 
the accused teachers guilty on all four charges, and transmitted a formal 
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report to this effect to the Board of Trustees on February 15, 1952. At 
its meeting on February 19, 1952, the Board, pursuant to these findings, 
voted to dismiss the teachers, effective February 23, 1952. The teachers 
had been invited to appear before the Board at the meeting of February 
19, but they had declined, believing that their appearance would be futile, 
since the Board had already voted its confidence in President Keppel, 
and had before it for consideration a finding of guilty signed by five in- 
fluential members of the Board itself. 


Neither the grounds upon which Professor Hadley and the Pro- 
fessors Thomas were dismissed nor the consideration given to their cases 
met the standards of good academic practice. There was, it is true, com- 
pliance with the formal requirements of due process: charges were 
stated in writing; a tribunal composed equally of trustees and faculty 
members heard the case; full opportunity was given for defenses to be 
made; and the accused faculty members were invited to appear before 
the full Board of Trustees before final action was taken. It is also true 
that the record contains evidence which the tribunal could regard as 
establishing a measure of fault on the part of the three teachers. The 
investigating committee concludes, however, that these considerations do 
not justify it in withholding the strong criticism which it believes other 
aspects of the proceedings and of the Board’s decision warrant. 

The notes on what was said before the Alumni Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee were competent evidence in an academic proceeding, ii the circum- 
stances under which the testimony was given did not require that the 
statements made to the Committee be treated as confidential, and if one 
recognizes the uncertainties inherent in a longhand report of testimony— 
1.e., questions of the complete accuracy when a verbatim record was 
attempted, and questions of understanding and interpretation in efforts 
to convey only the general meaning. In some of the statements, the 
exact phraseology might be a matter of some importance. 

There was some opportunity, at the hearing on February 7, 1952, 
for Professor Hadley and Professor Christopher Thomas to deny state- 
ments attributed to them in Mr. Cooper’s notes, and they did deny a few 
statements, when these were made the subject of questions. Concerning 
others, they elaborated on their previous answers, or commented on the 
meaning they had intended. The opportunity to reply was limited, how- 
ever, by the fact that they and their attorney had no copy of the report, 
and were unacquainted with it except for having heard it read when it 
was introduced at the hearing; hence they had little opportunity to check 
its general correctness or object to its attributions of phraseology. On 
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the other hand, it is possible that, even if they had had such an oppor- 
tunity, they would have stood by most of the reported statements, perhaps 
with further use of such qualifications as Professor Hadley had already 
employed before the Alumni Committee—“I heard,” “I understood,” 
and “This is second-hand information.” Professor Thomas had little 
need of such qualifications; his statements had been concerned largely 
with matters of his personal knowledge, or were expressions of opinions 
which he has never concealed. Professor Hadley, however, had made 
some statements on matters of which he did not have personal knowledge, 
without indicating his source or safeguarding himself by the phrases above 
quoted, feeling that by such statements he might give the committee leads 
to follow in its efforts (in Mr. Cooper’s phrase) “to see what the score is.” 

If the report of the Alumni Committee is approximately correct in 
its attribution of phraseology, both Professor Hadley and Professor 
Thomas displayed an animus against Dr. Keppel, the propriety of which 
was questionable even in a confidential, exploratory inquiry. All their 
statements should have been judged, however, in the light of the sur- 
rounding circumstances. Serious misconduct of the Treasurer and Engi- 
neer of the College had occurred; rumors were rife; the full facts had 
not been disclosed to the faculty or the community; and past disagree- 
ments between the Administration and Professor Hadley and the 
Thomases, whatever may have been their merits, understandably pre- 
disposed these three to believe the worst. If it was improper for Pro- 
fessor Hadley and Professor Christopher Thomas to make some of the 
statements they did make to the Alumni Committee, their error may well 
have stemmed from an excess of zeal in behalf of the welfare of the College 
as they saw it. In no sense were their statements in this particular 
situation sufficient to sustain any of the charges later preferred against 
them. 

The first two of these charges should never have been made, for 
they should not have had the basis which the faculty contract of employ- 
ment provided for them. The obligation, expressed in the contract, that 
the faculty member “agrees to support the general objectives of Catawba 
College [and] to give primary consideration to the intellectual, moral 
and spiritual development of the student” is, of course, unexceptionable ; 
but the obligation “to build an esprit de corps second to none” is vague 
and of doubtful appropriateness; and the obligation “to support the ad- 
ministration” may easily come into conflict with the primary responsi- 
bility of the faculty member to the institution, to his students, to society, 
and to the truth. Such a contractual commitment has no justification in 
an academic institution; yet it is clear that the alleged breach of this 
commitment lay at the heart of the case against Hadley and the Thomases. 
Nothing that they were even alleged to have done was inconsistent with 
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the other obligations in the contract, as quoted in the first charge against 
them; and the whole subject of the second charge was disloyalty to the 
Administration of the College. A valid decision to dismiss cannot rest 
upon such a foundation as these two charges. 

The remaining two charges alleged slanderous statements by the 
three faculty members “to students, faculty members, and others, reflect- 
ing upon the institution itself and officials thereof,” and “consistent efforts 
among students and faculty members to incite unrest, suspicion, and lack 
of confidence in the institution, its Board of Trustees, and its administra- 
tion; thereby damaging the college’s good name and defaming the char- 
acter of certain of its officers.” The allegations relating to students were 
not made the subject of evidence at the hearing on February 7. No stu- 
dent was called to testify, and the record of student testimony before the 
Alumni Committee was not introduced. As regards slander and incite- 
ment among others than students, the evidence in support of these charges 
consisted of (1) the statements of Professor Hadley and Professor 
Christopher Thomas to the Alumni Committee, (2) the petition to the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, (3) the ques- 
tions and statements of the three teachers at the meeting of the Student 
Senate, and (4) the statements of five witnesses at the final hearing with 
regard to alleged utterances of Professor Hadley and Mrs. Thomas. 

The petition to the Southern Association could not in itself be a 
proper ground of dismissal. Accreditation is the principal means outside 
of a given institution, whereby the observance of adequate academic 
standards by the institution may be secured. Too ready a resort by 
faculty members to outside intervention in the affairs of a college could 
easily become an evil; but there is no indication that this evil threatens to 
become widespread, and punitive measures to prevent faculty members 
from invoking the judgment of the appropriate accrediting association in 
an extremity would give rise to worse evils. Professor Hadley, the 
Thomases, and those who joined with them in the petition to the Southern 
Association believed that an extremity had arisen, and their good faith in 
this regard was not even attacked at the final hearing. The fact that the 
Southern Association decided not to carry the resulting inquiry beyond a 
preliminary stage may reflect upon the wisdom of their action, but it does 
not justify imposing the penalty of dismissal or discouraging similar 
appeals in the future by faculty members possessing a similar sense of 
urgency. 

Although no student testimony was presented at the hearing, the 
Administration undoubtedly believed that the accused teachers had stirred 
up the students, and the charges to this effect, though not proved, con- 
tributed to the outcome of the hearing. In the Hearing Committee’s 
report to the Trustees, the findings on the second and third charges con- 
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tain, unchanged, the references to “students,” exactly as in the original 
statement of charges. 

The Student Senate meeting was called in a time of stress, with the 
acquiescence of the Board of Trustees and perhaps of the Administration, 
to deal with questions previously submitted to the Senate. No impro- 
priety attaches to the questions submitted by Professor Hadley or to the 
role played by any of the accused faculty members in this meeting. 

The five witnesses who testified at the final hearing to remarks 
allegedly made by Professor Hadley and Mrs. Thomas had little of im- 
portance to contribute. Even if this testimony were believed in the face 
of the denials of the persons accused, it would establish nothing more 
than that they held an unfavorable view of the Administration of the 
College and of President Keppel, which they expressed in a non-public 
manner to single individuals. Here again the evidence is far from 
establishing a ground of dismissal. In so far as any of the remarks 
attributed to Professor Hadley and Mrs. Thomas verged on slander, they 
were those which implied that the College Administration had failed to 
protect the interests of the institution in relation to the financial irregu- 
larities that had occurred; yet no effort was made at the hearing to show 
that, as of the time the remarks were made, these remarks lacked justifica- 
tion in fact or in appearance. 

On the merits, therefore, the dismissals can be justified, if at all, only 
on the basis of an inference, based on several items of behavior, each of 
which is either innocent, insufficiently established, or insignificant, that 
all three of the accused faculty members “‘made consistent efforts among 
. . . faculty members to incite unrest, suspicion, and lack of confidence 
in the institution, its Board of Trustees, and its administration. . . .” 
Such a conclusion, evidently based more largely upon prejudgment than 
on the hearing ultimately accorded, cannot properly be made to do duty 
for a decision based on solid evidence. If the conclusion was to be based 
on opinion, the least that could have been done would have been to adduce 
the opinion testimony of colleagues critical of the accused faculty mem- 
bers, in a manner that would have permitted cross-examination and re- 
buttal testimony directed to specific points. 

The January 21 faculty-staff petition figured in the hearing because 
of the suggestion of counsel for the faculty members that, among others, 
three faculty members of the hearing tribunal who had signed the peti- 
tion were prejudiced. One of these, Professor Bruce Wentz, had pro- 
moted the petition by sending invitations to faculty members to come to 
the Library and sign it. In the opinion of the investigating committee, 
Professor Wentz should have disqualified himself, and it might have been 
preferable for Professors Millard F. Wilson and Milton L. Braun, who 
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merely signed the petition, to do so also.1_ A fourth faculty member of 
the tribunal, Professor David E. Faust, whose contract with the College 
Engineer for the construction of a house had been called in question by 
Professor Hadley, may well have been prejudiced too.? It is true, on 
the other hand, that self-disqualification by signers of the petition would 
have left few on the faculty who could have served, and it is possible that 
the service of some signers was necessary to secure sufficient faculty 
representation on the hearing tribunal. In any event, the investigating 
committee’s conclusion that the dismissals were unjustified is based, not 
on the composition of the tribunal, but on the ground that the final action 
lacked support in the evidence adduced. There is no indication that the 
restriction of evidence at the hearing to sworn testimony resulted in the 
exclusion of evidence that might have strengthened the case against the 
dismissed persons. 
W. T. Laprade, Emeritus, Duke University 
George Pope Shannon, Central Office 
Ralph F. Fuchs, Central Office 


*By endorsing the statement that the accused teachers had “helped to instigate 
student unrest,” the signers declared themselves in advance on one of the charges; 
and this may also be true of the statement that the teachers had “shown a spirit of 
non-cooperation with policies approved by the Trustees.” 

? He had not signed the petition. For a brief reference to the contract for his 
house, see above, p. 203. An arrangement had been made (questioning of Dr. Keppel 
at the hearing failed to reveal through what College official) whereby Professor 
Faust made his payments, not directly to the Engineer, but to the College, which in 
turn paid the Engineer. 


Eastern Washington College of 
Education 


On June 11, 1953, the Board of Trustees of the Eastern Washington 
College of Education, in Cheney, Washington, dismissed 16 members of 
the faculty, 11 of them unconditionally, and 5 subject to the discretion of 
the President of the College and the Director of the Summer Session. 
For the continuance of the five whose dismissal was to be in their dis- 
cretion, the President and the Director of the Summer Session stated 
terms which these faculty members felt unable to accept. They were, 
accordingly, also dismissed. All were required to remove their effects 
from their offices within twenty-four hours. Those who were scheduled 
to teach during the summer session were granted leaves of absence for 
the period of the session, commencing the following Monday, June 15; 
but no other severance pay was accorded. 

At the same time that it took its dismissal action, the Board accepted 
the resignations from the faculty of all seven members of the staff in 
physical education other than the head, together with the resignation from 
that staff of the dean of men, who taught physical education. The Board 
also removed all division! chairmen from their offices, and revoked the ap- 
pointments to the Graduate Council of all of its members, who had, with 
two exceptions, previously resigned from the Council. 

These drastic actions of the Board came in the course of a bitter 
controversy within the College, which began early in 1953 over the 
candidacy for a master’s degree of the head of the Division of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Before the end of the active con- 
troversy, the President, Vice President, and Registrar of the College 
were to resign and five additional faculty members were to be released 
as of the end of the academic year 1953-54. Five of those originally 
dismissed were re-employed less than a month after their dismissals, and 
three more before the fall term began; but two of these were again re- 
leased a year later. Two who had resigned were reappointed in the fall. 
The serious effects of these actions and of the controversy itself continue 
in the lives of the dismissed individuals and in the reputation of the 
College and the morale of its faculty. 


1 The subject-matter departments of the College were grouped in seven divisions, 
each with a chairman. 
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It is not possible at this late date for the American Association of 
University Professors to render a complete report on the background 
and ramifications of this controversy at the Eastern Washington College 
of Education, nor is it necessary to do so. The dismissed faculty members 
who were not reappointed have scattered to other locations, and one, a 
key figure in the controversy, has died, as has the Acting President, who 
served for a year after the dismissals. A new President of the College 
has been in office since the fall of 1954. Important changes in the State’s 
political complexion (which, as will appear, is significant in relation to the 
College) have recently occurred. Under these circumstances, a detailed 
history of the affair would be difficult to construct, and would not con- 
tribute more to the final solution of the remaining problems than a briefer 
statement of the essential facts and of the conclusions to which they lead. 
Such a statement can be made on the basis of information in the posses- 
sion of the Association, and is required, if for no other reason, to help 
clear the reputations of faculty members whose dismissal mars their 
professional records. There should also be published an account of a 
significant struggle to maintain the integrity of an academic institution, 
and of the unfortunate effects of an unusual form of faculty organization. 
A report on the dismissals has been requested by three former faculty 
members and by professionally interested organizations. 

This account is based on correspondence and other iz‘ormation in 
the files of the Association ; on the transcript of a public hearing held May 
29, 1953 before the Board of Trustees of Eastern Washington College of 
Education, in the course of the controversy; and on interviews which the 
writer had in Spokane and Cheney on February 5, 6, and 7, 1956, and on 
March 2, 1957 with the Chairman and a second member of the Board of 
Trustees, the President of the College, the Graduate Dean, the former 
Registrar, a former Chairman of the Board of Trustees, five dismissed 
members of the faculty, the former attorney for the Eastern Washington 
College of Education Faculty Organization, and a member of the ad- 
ministration of the Spokane public schools who was close to many of 
the individuals involved on both sides of the controversy and remains 
informed of circumstances in the institution. 


II. Factual Summary 


In 1950 Republican Governor Langlie, following a Democratic prece- 
dent established in 1945, completed the appointment of an all-Republican 
Board of Trustees of the College composed of J. Harold Anderson, Chair- 
man, Mr. Charles A. Gonser, and Mrs. Hazel Laughbon. In 1951, this 
Board appointed Otis W. Freeman, Professor of Geography and a 
member of the faculty since 1924, President of the College. This action 
was contrary to the recommendation of the faculty that an outsider 
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be appointed. A certain amount of mistrust among groups on the faculty 
grew out of the belief of some, whether with or without foundation, that 
certain members of the faculty had been ambitious to become president 
of the College at the time Dr. Freeman was appointed, and that their 
ambition might not have been stilled. Among those to whom ambition 
was attributed was Mr. Clark M. Frasier, Professor of Education, who 
had come to the College in 1930 and became Director of Summer 
Sessions and Vice President under Dr. Freeman. The disquietude of 
those who distrusted Mr. Frasier was increased by his appointment as 
Vice President; by their fear that he would seek to exercise dominant 
power as Vice President ; and by suspicion that he might use his strength 
as a worker in Republican politics and as a personal friend of at least 
one member of the Board to serve his ends. 

William B. Reese, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Direc- 
tor of Athletics, and head, since 1951, of the Division of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, who had been an instructor since 1930, was 
promoted from that rank and given his divisional headship by the new 
administration. Apprehension was aroused among some when a program 
of study by which Mr. Reese was to secure a master’s degree, with Mr. 
Frasier as chairman of his graduate committee and Mr. G. W. Wallace, 
Professor of Education, Registrar, and Director of Graduate Study, as 
one of the members of the committee, was presented to the Graduate 
Council as an urgent matter in September, 1951, by Mr. Wallace as 
Chairman of the Council. There was precedent for faculty members of 
lesser rank to secure degrees at the College, however, and the program 
was approved after discussion. Permission was also granted for Mr. 
Reese to take certain courses in his own department. The members of 
the Graduate Council who were present were: Mr. Wallace, Mr. Frasier, 
Dr. Dana E. Harter, Associate Professor of Chemistry, Dr. Richard 
Miller, Associate Professor of English, Dr. T. Earl Tilley, Associate 
Professor of Education and Psychology, and Dr. Obed J. Williamson, 
Professor of Education and head of the Division of Education, Psychology 
and Philosophy. 

The Reese candidacy resulted from pressure by President Freeman 
upon faculty members, especially division heads, to complete the require- 
ments for advanced degrees. Rumors and gossip concerning the candi- 
dacy soon arose among students and faculty. A protest to President 
Freeman and members of the Graduate Council by at least one of the 
faculty brought no action. 

Faculty discussion centered in the Faculty Organization, an asso- 
ciation of faculty members and administrative officers created by the 
faculty itself and supported by dues. All faculty members of the rank 
of instructor or higher and all administrative officers “whose work deals 
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directly with the faculty,” such as the deans of men and women and the 
library staff, were made members by its constitution; but those holding 
administrative positions were declared ineligible for office in the Or- 
ganization. The higher administrative officers attended meetings from 
time to time, but did not regard themselves as members. 

Early in 1953, the subterranean excitement reached a high pitch 
because academic credit and high grades were said to have been entered 
in the Registrar’s office for graduate work which Mr. Reese had not 
actually done. In early April, the new catalogue of the College, intended 
to be effective for two years, was published, listing Mr. Reese as a full 
professor and as holder of the degree of Master of Education. On April 
9, the Faculty Council, a sixteen-member body which was established 
under the Faculty Organization to provide a liaison with the Administra- 
tion and received official recognition, protested Professor Reese’s pro- 
motion from the rank of associate professor, since the Committee on 
Qualifications and Compensation had not been consulted. The Council 
also questioned whether Professor Reese had completed the requirements 
for the master’s degree. President Freeman later assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the listing. He had directed it in February because the 
Board of Trustees had ordered the promotion of Mr. Reese upon his 
receipt of the master’s degree, and the President had the erroneous belief 
that Mr. Reese had completed the requirements, which would result in 
the automatic award of the degree in June. Mr. Reese himself had also 
requested the listing of his rank as full professor. 

In one other instance, involving Professor Obed Williamson when 
he came to the College in 1932, a former president had attributed an 
advanced degree to a faculty member before it was actually received. In 
that instance, Professor Williamson protested the action, although he had 
substantially completed the requirements for his doctorate at Columbia 
University and the degree was soon awarded. In two other instances in 
1953, when faculty members had completed the requirements for advanced 
degrees, as the President was specifically informed, degrees were not 
entered in the catalogue. 

The belief gained currency among the faculty that a conspiracy 
was under way, with the President, Vice President, Registrar, and Mr. 
Reese himself as parties, to secure the master’s degree for Reese without 
actual completion of the requirements by Mr. Reese. No member of the 
Graduate Council had seen his thesis or learned of its completion, and 
no final oral examination had been scheduled. Members of the Graduate 
Council who were concerned about the matter discussed it informally 
with one another and sought to have it brought before the Graduate 
Council. All their attempts failed. At one stage the Chairman flatly 
refused to discuss the problem because Professor Reese had previously 
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withdrawn his candidacy, and because the Chairman did not wish the 
Council to respond to a faculty investigating committee’s inquiry. Six 
protesting members of the Council thereupon submitted their resigna- 
tions from it, and a seventh later joined them. 

In the meantime, certain faculty members examined Mr. Reese’s 
record in the office of the Registrar. Professor Williamson found that a 
grade of “A” had been recorded without his knowledge for “Research 
in Education,” of which Williamson was supposedly in charge and in 
which no work for Reese to do had been arranged. Grades of “A” in two 
courses taught by members of Mr. Reese’s department had been reported 
by the instructors, who subsequently testified that Reese had not attended 
classes or done any of the work and had, instead, assured them that he 
knew the contents of the courses. He had, however, not specifically 
requested or instructed that grades be entered. Credit and a grade of 
“B” had been entered for a thesis. Evidence of who certified the grade 
was never brought to light; but it was established that the thesis was not 
completed. By May 1, according to the later testimony of Miss Jeanne 
Barton, who handled records in the office of the Registrar, the original 
ledger page containing Mr. Reese’s record had been replaced by a blank 
page bearing Mr. Wallace’s signature, with the statement that the page 
was a substitute for the original. An empty envelope had also been 
substituted for the one containing the original instructors’ certifications 
of Mr. Reese’s grades. By May 8, photostatic copies of the previous 
records, including certain alterations in the originals, had been supplied. 

On April 10, 1953, the Faculty Organization addressed a letter to 
the Graduate Council, raising questions about the Reese candidacy for the 
degree. On April 14, Mr. Reese, by letter addressed to Mr. Wallace 
as Chairman of the Graduate Council, formally withdrew his candidacy ; 
and it was upon this letter that Mr. Wallace based his refusal to 
discuss the matter with that group. He at once notified the Faculty 
Organization by letter of Reese’s action. That body passed a resolution 
on April 15, appointing a committee to investigate the entire affair. 
During that committee’s subsequent inquiry, Mr. Wallace declined to 
answer questions which the committee addressed to him in writing, upon 
the ground that the committee lacked authority ; and he refused to permit 
the Graduate Council to consider a response. According to Mr. Wallace’s 
later testimony, he withdrew the records relating to Professor Reese’s 
graduate work at this point, in order to protect them; and, discovering 
that a grade for the thesis had been entered without Mr. Frasier’s author- 
ization, and that another error had been made, entered appropriate 
corrections in both instances. President Freeman, Vice President 
Frasier, and Professor Reese also declined to answer questions of the 
investigating committee, although Dr. Freeman did answer one question 
over the telephone. 
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In connection with its establishment of the investigating committee, 
the Faculty Organization adopted a motion to the effect that, if it were 
found that Mr. Reese had gained credit or grades with unfair influence 
and undue pressure, a recommendation be made to the Board that his 
resignation be requested. The investigating committee was composed of 
Dr. A. P. Ludwig as chairman, and Professors T. Earl Tilley, Richard F. 
Miller, Dana E. Harter, and Cecil P. Dryden. It invited Professor 
Reese after according him a hearing. The fact that the report would be 
the Board of Trustees, the committee filed an 86-page confidential report 
with the Board, setting forth evidence the committee had ascertained, 
stating the committee’s conclusion that Mr. Reese had acted improperly, 
and recommending that the Board take action with regard to Professor 
Reese after according him a hearing. The fact that the report would be 
submitted to the Board became publicly known in advance, and much 
newspaper publicity surrounded the entire matter. The Board an- 
nounced an open hearing on the subject at the College on May 29, 1953. 

In the meanwhile, on May 6, the Physical Education staff members, 
whose resignations were subsequently accepted, wrote a statement sub- 
mitting their resignations if Professor Reese should be retained “in 
any capacity.” The investigating committee’s report disclosed advance 
knowledge of the letter, which was not mailed to the Chairman of the 
Board until later. Hence he regarded the statement as a form of pres- 
sure on the Board, in which the committee was implicated. The dis- 
satisfaction of the members of the Physical Education staff stemmed in 
part from recurring disagreement with Professor Reese as division head, 
and from objections to his methods of conducting the department. Pres- 
sure was placed on the Board to advance the date of its hearing; for on 
May 11 the Faculty Organization so requested, and during the month of 
May student organizations addressed petitions for an earlier hearing to 
both the Board and the Governor of the State. The Faculty Organiza- 
tion voted confidence in its committee, which had just reported to the 
Board. 

On May 19, the Faculty Organization voted, 68 to one, to ask 
President Freeman to request Mr. Wallace’s resignation from the Gradu- 
ate Council; but the President took no action. On the following day, 
the Chairman of the Faculty Organization notified Dr. Freeman that a 
vote of no confidence in his administration had been requested and 
probably would come up for action the day after. On that date, May 
21, the motion of no confidence was adopted, 69 to 10. On May 25a 
similar vote with respect to Vice President Frasier was adopted, 65 to 6. 
There was at all times a small but determined minority of the faculty 
which refused to join in condemnation of Mr. Reese or the Administra- 
tion, and which thought that animosity to Mr. Reese and ambition on the 
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part of Dr. Ludwig animated the Faculty Organization’s investigating 
committee. 


The Board of Trustees’ public hearing on May 29 brought forth 
many of the facts just recited. Aside from the strong feeling that was 
displayed on all sides, the hearing was well conducted in the sense that it 
gave an opportunity for full factual statements to be made by all who came 
forward. Its purpose was stated by the Chairman to be to investigate 
“charges against Mr. W. B. Reese, head of the Department of Physical 
Education and Director of Athletics.” Mr. Reese and the Faculty 
Organization were represented by counsel; but the Chairman was the 
principal interrogator of the witnesses. Oaths were not administered. 
Thirty persons testified in all, including the officers of the College, Mr. 
Reese, the chairman of the faculty investigating committee, numerous 
faculty members, and certain non-faculty members of the College staff. 

On June 1, 1953, a meeting of over 400 among nearly 900 students 
of the College, by a top-heavy majority, voted “no confidence” in the 
President, Vice President, Registrar, and Mr. Reese. 

The decision of the Board of Trustees, two weeks after the hearing, 
has been summarized at the beginning of this report. The full text of the 
decision is as follows: 


In a departure from the usual procedure and without authority from 
Trustees or Administration, the Faculty Organization made charges 
against Mr. W. B. Reese. 

(1) To the effect that he had used unethical methods, fraud, or 
undue influence, to obtain grades in courses necessary to obtain a degree 
of Master of Education. A committee of the Faculty Organization, ap- 
pointed by it to investigate the charges, later added charges which were 
not clear but apparently intended to imply 

(2) that Mr. Reese was otherwise not fit or capable to discharge his 
duties as chairman of the Department of Education and Director of 
Athletics at Eastern Washington College. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held on May 29, 1953, a 
report of the investigating committee, and verbal statements in support 
of the charges and by way of defense, were adduced, supplemented by 
written statements later filed with the Board. The whole matter has been 
confused by additional activity of the Faculty Organization in its adop- 
tion of resolutions of “‘no confidence” in the President and other members 
of the College administration, and by additional activity of the Faculty 
Organization investigating committee. It must be remembered that no 
Master’s degree was given to Mr. Reese, that no attempt was made to 
give him a degree, and that none could have been awarded to him under 
any circumstance. If there was a question as to any grade or course in 
his work towards a degree, the normal procedure would have been an 
investigation and review by the Graduate Council. However, the 
Graduate Council members chose to resign, blaming its chairman for the 
Council’s failure to investigate. The chairman was unreasonable, but 
the Council had no right to rely on that. This confusing situation was 
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then further confused by the fact that some members of the Graduate 
Council were on the Faculty Organization investigating committee and 
ended with those members being in the position of investigating them- 
selves and their own actions. Of course they sought to justify themselves 
by renouncing their own previous actions in approving the candidacy of 
Mr. Reese for the Master’s degree. 

A serious animosity towards the College administration has been 
indicated by a number of the leaders of this activity, in intemperate 
statements which have been made, in the departure from recognized 
procedures, and in usurpation of authority. No complaint or request 
for investigation was filed with the Board or President until May 9, 1953, 
when the report of the Faculty Organization investigating committee 
was filed with the Board. Until that time the organization took all 
matters in its own hands, without any jurisdiction to do so. There is 
some reason to believe that the charges against Mr. Reese were used as 
an excuse to vent other deep seated enmities and merely to cause a 
turmoil. It appears there had been enough previous domination by Mr. 
Reese and personality clashes in his own department and division, to 
make it possible for him to be made the object of a cause, and for more 
naive —_— of the faculty to follow the confused course of action that 
ensued. 

The Board finds that despite a determined effort by the investigating 
committee of the faculty organization to convict Mr. Reese of the first 
charge, (that he used unethical methods, etc.), there is no evidence of 
any work, action, or intent on his part indicating his guilt, or in any way 
indicating his guilt in matters of morals, character, or integrity. It is 
true an error was made in the office of the President approving a pub- 
lication in the catalogue of an entry to the effect Mr. Reese had a 
Master’s degree, but no other records supported this publication—in fact, 
they showed to the contrary that he had not earned the degree. It is 
also true that two instructors stated they had given grades to Mr. Reese 
when he had not earned them, long after the grades were given, but they 
also stated that they did not do so as a result of any request or action on 
his part. They stated he did not attend classes, but it was also shown 
that class attendance is not always required in such cases. Records and 
statements are all to the effect that Mr. Reese’s graduate work as a 
student at W.S.C. and N.Y.U., and other work at E.W.C.E., was com- 
pletely satisfactory. The situation did indicate that it was a mistake in 
the policy of the Graduate Council to allow a member of the staff with 
rank exceeding that of instructor to take courses in the College. 

It is hereby determined that Mr. Reese be retained as Director of 
Athletics at E.W.C.E. The resignations from the faculty of E.W.C.E. 
of Wilfred Beard, Antoinette Dustin, Edward J. Pillings, Marlys Bridg- 
ham, Richard H. Hagelin, Ruth Kriehn and Jane Patterson are hereby 
accepted. The resignation of Albert H. Poffenroth from his duties in 
Athletics and Physical Education is hereby accepted. 

Any and all arrangements, understandings, and agreements between 
the Board of Trustees and the Faculty Organization are hereby suspended 
until further action of the Board. 

Effective at the beginning of the fall term of 1953, each and every 
chairman of a Division is hereby removed from the chairmanship, their 
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successors to be chosen in a manner and for a term in each case as shall 
hereafter be determined and without extra remuneration. 

The chairman and all other members of the Graduate Council are 
hereby removed from the Council, and the President is requested to 
appoint a new Graduate Council to serve until further action be taken. 

The following members of the teaching staff will not be employed 
by E.W.C.E. after the summer session, and those of them who have been 
employed for the summer session are each given a leave of absence, 
effective immediately, to-wit : 


*Marilyn M. Beach Clayton B. Shaw 
*E. L. Chalberg Forrest Sloan 
*Roger W. Chapman T. Earl Tille 
Dorothy Crunk Obed J. Williamson 
*Hope E. Cullen *Paul N. Woolf 
*Albert P. Ludwig Edward J. Pillings from 


directorship of Sutton Hall 
* Summer staff 


All of said persons are directed to remove all effects from offices on 
the campus, to turn in all keys to the proper authorities within 24 hours 
and to refrain from taking any further part in College and campus affairs. 
Failure to comply with this instruction will be deemed sufficient reason 
for immediate cancellation of any further compensation. The President 
and Director of the Summer Session are authorized and empowered, after 
further investigation, in their own discretion, to add to said list the 
following named persons, to-wit : 


William Drummond L. A. Patmore 
Dana Harter Raymond Whitfield 
Richard Miller 


The Board of Trustees is mindful of the fine tradition of Eastern 
Washington College, and its eminent standing in the educational system 
of the State. It is the profound hope and purpose of the Board of 
Trustees that all concerned will join with the Board in the further de- 
velopment of that tradition and standing in the future. 


In connection with the separation from the faculty, in the spring of 
1954, of five additional faculty members and one who had been re- 
appointed after his separation in June, 1953, the Board of Trustees offered 
the explanation that all were probationary appointees and that the move 
was necessitated by considerations of economy. Those newly separated 
were Zygmunt J. Gasiorowsky, Wesley Hunner, Frances C. Hyde, Louis 
Trimble, and Chandler Washburne. The belief was widespread that the 
stated reason for releasing them was not the real one. In the spring of 
1956, Mr. Hunner was reappointed to the faculty, beginning with the 
academic year 1956-57. 


III. Comment on the Underlying Issues 
The conclusion of the Board of Trustees that the Faculty Organiza- 
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tion and its investigating committee were “without any jurisdiction” is 
correct in a technical sense. The Faculty Organization was created by 
the faculty itself and appears not to have exercised explicitly delegated 
functions. There is no indication that it or any committee it might create 
was expressly empowered to inquire into or deal with faculty conduct. 
Its independence of the College Administration was emphasized by its 
employment, beginning in May, of counsel who served it and its members 
until the principal aftermath of the controversy had been disposed of. 
The Faculty Organization was, nevertheless, an established means of 
self-government on the part of the College faculty, and it appears to have 
been recognized in fact as an integral part of the structure of the College, 
representing the faculty in dealings with the Board. The “arrangements, 
understandings, and agreements” between the Board and the Faculty 
Organization, which the Board’s decision terminated, were, in fact, co- 
operative practices, not reduced to writing. In the dispute over Professor 
Reese’s candidacy for a master’s degree, in which the faculty, individually 
and collectively, had a strong interest and responsibility, the investigating 
committee, according to the testimony of its chairman at the May 29 
hearing, “tried to be of service to the Board, to the College, the Admin- 
istration and to education.” The members of the Board of Trustees were 
notified promptly through the Board’s secretary of the appointment of 
the Faculty Organization committee; one member of the Board was 
present at the meeting which established the committee. Whether there 
were personal animosities in the minds of some of the active members 
of the faculty or not, an acute concern for the academic standards of the 
College appears to have been the principal factor activating the com- 
mittee and many of those responsible for its creation. 

The controversy was carried forward on the part of the faculty with 
complete devotion and apparently without regard for self-interest. 
Friendships of long standing were shattered in the process, and great 
personal risks were taken. Word of the questionable aspects of the Reese 
candidacy had spread throughout the constituency of the Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, and the belief was widespread that the 
reputation of the College would be ruined if corrective steps were not 
taken quickly and openly. The Faculty Organization’s expression of 
lack of confidence in the College’s President, Vice President, and Regis- 
trar was motivated by this consideration. Although there may have been 
an excess of zeal involved in these actions and in the creation of a 
committee which passed judgment on Professor Reese’s conduct, the 
provocation to the faculty was great indeed, and the committee tried to 
investigate fully. It would have been better to prefer charges to the 
Board against Reese and the administrative officers, without expressing 
a judgment, and to insist vigorously and, if need be, publicly that the 
charges be thoroughly investigated by a suitable tribunal. 
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The Reese candidacy, involving courses in the department of which 
he was head, was manifestly improper, despite its origin in the President’s 
commendable desire to improve the academic preparation of division 
heads; and it was difficult for the faculty members to believe that the 
indications of an intention to award a degree without compliance with 
the usual requirements were merely the result of a sequence of errors. 
The impression that there had been wrongdoing was strengthened by 
Professor Reese’s withdrawal of his candidacy when the challenge to it 
came to a head; by the changes the Registrar made in the records in his 
office; and by the unwillingness of the administrative officers of the 
College to come forward with a frank explanation to the faculty. The 
Graduate Council (despite its original failure to scrutinize the Reese 
candidacy effectively in the beginning) and the Faculty Organization 
and its investigating committee were seeking to preserve the integrity of 
their institution and of public higher education in the State of Washington. 
If, in the process, they displayed some unwisdom and did not avoid 
aggravating the growing public disrepute of the individuals they were 
criticizing, their action is understandable and the fault was not principally 
theirs. 


IV. Comment on the Dismissals 


Regardless of the merits of the events that preceded, the wholesale 
dismissals of members of the College faculty which took place on June 11, 
1953 were in violation of the principles of academic tenure which are 
generally accepted in colleges and universities. No charges were pre- 
ferred against those who were dismissed; no opportunity was given for 
hearings at which defenses could be offered; no reasons relating to the 
dismissed individuals were stated at the time; no period of notice was 
accorded, except to those scheduled to teach during the summer ; and the 
action taken was so peremptory, and was accompanied by such harsh 
incidents, as to betray strong hostility on the part of the Board. These 
violations occurred both as to the persons possessing tenure and those 
on probationary appointments. Academic freedom was also violated if 
the dismissed members of the faculty were penalized, as many of them 
evidently were, because of activities in relation to matters of academic 
concern, without a showing that those activities were improper. Some 
of those dismissed were not singled out on any discoverable basis. 

It has been suggested to the author of this report that the Board of 
Trustees seized the occasion of the “Reese affair” to eliminate the politi- 
cally “liberal” members of the faculty, whom it is said to have distrusted. 
Reports to this effect were more or less prevalent at the time, and some 
of those dismissed have continued to smart because they think others may 
have drawn the unjustified inference that they were dismissed for im- 
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proper political activity on their part. No inquiry has been made into 
this aspect of the situation, since there is little competent evidence that 
the Board was motivated by any such consideration, and no indication 
that any of the persons dismissed were guilty of political activities or 
associations that could legitimately have been objected to. A much 
more probable explanation is that the Board acted to rid the College 
summarily of those it deemed guilty of attempting to disrupt the College 
administration and program by improper organized activity. 

The Board of Trustees implicitly recognized its error as to the five 
faculty members who had been dismissed in the discretion of the President 
and Director of the Summer Session, when it reappointed them on July 
5, 1953 for the following fall. Of these, Dr. Drummond is now head of 
the Division of Education, Psychology and Philosophy, Dr. Harter is 
head of the Division of Science and Mathematics, Dr. Miller is Chairman 
of the Department of English, Dr. Patmore is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Director of the Guidance Center, and Dr. Whit- 
field is Director of Graduate Study. All are full professors. On the 
same date, Miss Hope E. Cullen and Dr. Paul N. Woolf accepted re- 
appointment on probation, although Dr. Woolf had previously had a 
tenure appointment. Miss Cullen remains a member of the faculty, and 
Dr. Woolf was again released the following spring. On August 22, 1953, 
the Board reappointed Mr. Richard Hagelin, who is still a member of 
the faculty, and on September 19 it reappointed Miss Antoinette Dustin, 
who likewise remains on the faculty. On September 19, the Board also 
reappointed Dr. Obed J. Williamson, who was again released at the end 
of the academic year. Dr. Williamson may have been reinstated because 
of the expectation that another year’s service would entitle him to an 
annuity under the state retirement system. This expectation turned out 
to be erroneous because of a clerical error in the state retirement office. 
During the period of his reinstatement, Dr. Williamson was induced to 
sign a letter in which he accepted his appointment as one for the academic 
year only. 

In connection with its July 5 actions, the Board of Trustees offered 
some explanation of the June 11 dismissals. It stated that six of the 
faculty members who were dismissed had been “on a probationary basis,” 
and “it was decided earlier in the year that they would not be reémployed.” 
The Board stated that “in the case of A. L. Ludwig, Earl Tilley, C. B. 
Shaw, and Obed Williamson the decision . . . not to reémploy them 
was based on the fact that they were considered to be unprofessional in 
their conduct, insubordinate in their actions and were judged to be 
detrimental to the college.” Except for Dr. Ludwig, who was chairman 
of the Faculty Organization’s investigating committee, and Mr. Shaw, 
who had offered, in the Faculty Organization, the resolution of no con- 
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fidence in the administration of President Freeman, the possible bases 
for singling out these named individuals are not apparent; and the 
explanation actually given as to them was in any event too general to be 
of value. Needless to say, it did nothing to remedy the procedural de- 
ficiencies surrounding the dismissals. The 1954 separations from the 
faculty, which were ordered and announced on March 28 without prior 
notice, conformed to the regulations of the College then in force; but they 
came too late in the academic year to be acceptable under prevailing 


principles of tenure, for persons who had passed their first year of 
service. 


V. Subsequent Developments 


During the summer and fall of 1953, recognizing that any illegality 
in the dismissals by the Board of Trustees gave rise in law to nothing 
more than liability for damages to those injured, the attorney for the 
Faculty Organization, whose services were continued during the latter 
part of this period by the Washington Education Association, negotiated 
with an assistant attorney general of the State, representing the Trustees, 
for a settlement that would secure some redress for the eight faculty 
members who had been dismissed and not reinstated. The Washington 
Education Association also took part in the negotiations. In December, 
1953, the Board of Trustees accepted a proposal which was arrived at by 
the attorneys, and which was in turn accepted by five of the dismissed 
individuals, Miss Beach and Messrs. Chalberg, Shaw, Sloan, and Tilley. 
Two of them had acquired tenure status; the other three had not. The 
agreement was endorsed by the Washington Education Association, and 
was finally adopted by a resolution of the Board on January 9, 1954. 

Miss Crunk and Messrs. Chapman and Ludwig declined to accept 
the settlement agreement. They believed that the agreement did not 
contain a sufficient vindication of the academic principles which had, 
in their view, been violated, and they were unwilling to assume the 
obligation, which the agreement imposed, to join in efforts to discourage 
investigations by educational organizations of the incidents at the College. 

The agreement recited that the actions of the Board of Trustees on 
June 11 and July 5, 1953 had “adversely affected” the faculty members 
who accepted the agreement, “thereby giving rise to claims by such 
individuals for breach of contracts of employment with Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, which said claims are in dispute.” By the 
agreement, each accepting claimant was reappointed to the faculty for the 
academic year 1953-54, and in return promised that, “In the event of 
decision by the Board of Trustees to discontinue the employment of any 
of said persons” beyond the year, “sufficient notice of such decision shall 
be the mailing of notice” to the individual before April 1, 1954. Each 
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was accorded a leave of absence for the year. As was permitted by the 
agreement, notice of termination of employment was given the following 
March 28. The amount to be paid each of the accepting faculty members, 
calculated roughly on the basis of his 1953-54 salary diminished by the 
extent of his earnings elsewhere during the year, was stated in the 
agreement. The faculty member assumed the following obligation : 


I agree that I will not undertake directly or indirectly to have, or to 
encourage in any way, any investigation or review of said actions of 
June 11, 1953 and July 5, 1953 by any accrediting agency or any pro- 
fessional organization or otherwise. Also, in event of said disposition, 
(1) I hereby authorize and request the Faculty Organization of Eastern 
Washington College of Education to recommend, for me and on my 
behalf, to each accrediting agency concerned with the Eastern Washington 
College of Education, and to the Washington Educational Association, 
National Educational Association, and the American Association of 
University Professors and any other organization or individual that my 
case be considered satisfactorily disposed of and that no investigation 
or survey or review of said actions of June 11, 1953 and July 5, 1953 be 
undertaken; and (2) I hereby authorize and direct my attorney, J. K. 
Cheadle, acting for me personally, to request of each said organization 
that there be no such investigation, survey or review. 


There seems to be no doubt that, by an accompanying moral com- 
mitment which was not written into the agreement with those who signed, 
the Board of Trustees undertook to enact a bylaw for the College, which, 
among other things, would provide procedural protections to the tenure 
of faculty members, such as were lacking when the 1953 dismissals took 
place. This commitment was regarded by the faculty members as their 
parting contribution to the welfare of the College. According to the 
statements of some, the Board’s commitment was to adopt the new bylaw 
forthwith. It was, in any event, not adopted until the fall of 1954, after 
additional teachers had been separated from the faculty. 

Under the previous regulations, notice of non-reappointment by the 
opening of the spring quarter was provided for non-tenure faculty mem- 
bers, and those possessing tenure were to receive a year’s notice before 
termination of their services. No other incidents of tenure were set forth. 
The new bylaws, still in effect, provide for tenure upon appointment to 
the fourth consecutive year of service. During the first three years of 
service, appointments are from year to year. “Staff members who have 
not attained continuous tenure shall, upon request, be provided by the 
president with a written statement of reasons” for the termination of their 
services. A bylaw sets forth the possible reasons for the dismissal of 
a faculty member possessing tenure, and provides for written notice of 
termination, accompanied by reasons, to be sent by the president upon 
approval of the Board. The faculty member will be heard by the Board 
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prior to dismissal, if he so requests. Provision is made for a stenographic 
record of the hearing, with the transcript made available at the expense 
of the party requesting it. Another bylaw states that a faculty member 
may express his opinion concerning College policy to duly constituted 
authorities without fear of recrimination. 

On June 23, 1953, just after the first dismissals, Governor Langlie 
announced that he had requested the Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools to appoint a committee of educators to investigate 
the situation at Eastern Washington College of Education and make a 
report to him. A committee of four members, with Dr. Raymond 
Mosher, of San Jose State College in California, as chairman, was ap- 
pointed. The Committee subsequently spent five days at the College in 
Cheney, and in nearby Spokane, interviewing individuals and examining 
records. The committee’s report was presented to the Governor on July 
26, and was made the subject of a news release by the Governor’s office 
on July 29. Four typed copies of the report were made available—one 
to the Governor, one to the Northwest Association, one to the Board of 
Trustees, and one for examination in the College library, from which it 
has since disappeared. 

The report of the Mosher Committee criticized the handling of the 
Reese candidacy by the Administration of the College, including the 
Graduate Council; characterized the administrative secrecy which sur- 
rounded the matter as a mistake; and also criticized the Faculty Organ- 
ization’s assumption of authority. Its over-all conclusion was “That the 
board of trustees be sustained in their official actions.” 

Following the dismissals of June 11, 1953, the Board of Trustees 
moved promptly to establish an altered state of affairs in the College. 
On June 18, President Freeman announced his resignation from the 
College, and Mr. Frasier resigned from the Vice Presidency and director- 
ship of summer sessions. He remains with the College as Professor of 
Education. Mr. Reese’s promotion to a full professorship was not made 
effective, and he continues with the College as Director of Athletics and 
Associate Professor of Physical Education. On August 6, the Board 
appointed Dr. Mosher, whose committee had just rendered its report, 
Acting President for 1953-54. 

The separations of additional faculty members on March 28 were 
simultaneous with an announcement of the Board that Dr. Don S. Patter- 
son, who had been a member of the staff of the United States Office of 
Education for seven years and was at the time chief of its elementary 
school section, had been appointed President of Eastern Washington 
College of Education. A native of the State of Washington, Dr. 
Patterson received his academic training at Western Washington College 
of Education, Washington State College, and Colorado State College 
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of Education, before going to Columbia University for his doctorate. 
Although every effort had been made to keep the appointment from being 
involved in politics, the news account of it in the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review of March 29, 1954, concluded with the statement that Patterson 
“has been highly indorsed by Representative Hal Holmes of Ellensburg, 
member of congress from the fourth congressional district, and by Har- 
land Payton, Spokane, Republican national committeeman.” This state- 
ment is believed to signify nothing more than personal approval. There 
is no subsequent indication that party politics have played any role in the 
conduct of the College. 

As of early 1956, Dr. Patterson had succeeded in winning the 
respect of the faculty members as a competent administrator, who had 
been able to maintain a creditable academic program and secure the 
observance of satisfactory scholastic standards. Opinions among the 
faculty varied as to the fundamental soundness of conditions in the 
College. Those who had been in the minority during the 1953 contro- 
versy felt that the Board had acted properly throughout, and that a 
healthy state of affairs had at length been established. Some others 
had the feeling that, as long as the same Board of Trustees remained in 
authority, there could be no assurance that satisfactory conditions were 
firmly established in the College ; and there was criticism of Dr. Patterson 
for having accepted the presidency under the Board’s auspices, without 
an explicit recognition by the Board that it had acted wrongly. Most 
faculty members felt that the College’s experience since Dr. Patterson’s 
assumption of office provided a reasonably firm basis for concluding that 
a fundamental reform had taken place, and that sound practices would be 
followed in the future. Except on the part of members of the previous 
minority, there was strong regret that some former members of the 
faculty had suffered on account of their devotion to the College and to 
the maintenance of its integrity. Explicit recognition by the Administra- 
tion that wrongs had been committed would, it was thought by many, be 
an act of justice ; but it was thought that it would be difficult to determine 
which, if any, of the dismissed faculty members could wisely be reinstated 
so long after the event, if reinstatement should be suggested. Of those 
who were not permanently reappointed, all except Dr. Ludwig, Miss 
Crunk, and Mr. Chapman had accepted some form of adjustment, even 
though in some instances an inadequate one from a professional stand- 
point. Dr. Ludwig died in California in the spring of 1956. 


VI. Over-All Conclusions 


The most fundamental factors involved in the incidents of 1953 and 
1954 at the Eastern Washington College of Education were not personal 
ones, important though these were, but rather the setting in which the 
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individuals concerned found themselves. The appearance that partisan 
politics figured in the affairs of the College, to which both political parties 
contributed, was obviously an unfortunate development. Without it, 
personal favoritism, or the suspicion of it, would have emerged less 
prominently. Clearly, nonpartisanship in public higher education should 
be emphasized, perhaps by a statutory provision for nonpartisan boards 
of trustees of state colleges. 

A seemingly unique aspect of the situation lay in the independence 
of the Faculty Organization from the Administration of the College. 
Faculty responsibility and control of educational policy are, in the eyes 
of the American Association of University Professors, a desirable feature 
of college and university organization; but it does not follow that the 
organization of a faculty should be self-constituted, or that it should be 
unaccompanied by a formal definition of the faculty’s role and the 
existence of formal channels through which faculty responsibility should 
be expressed, and through which it can be coordinated with the responsi- 
bility of administrative officers and the governing board. At Eastern 
Washington College of Education, when a crisis arose, no one knew the 
best way to proceed. The members of the Graduate Council, despite 
their earlier failure, properly sought to have the Council assume responsi- 
bility in the final stages of the problem that arose; but when the Faculty 
Organization took over it did not have a clear conception of how it should 
operate. When the Board was afterwards confronted by a vigorous 
assumption of authority on the part of the Faculty Organization, it 
failed to recognize the provocation for what had occurred, the principles 
of academic freedom (and responsibility) involved, or the necessity to 
seek an accommodation ; and it failed to remain within the limits of proper 
academic procedure in endeavoring to cope with the situation. The in- 
vestigating committee of the Faculty Organization had, in the end, sub- 
mitted its report to the Board without publicity as to its content; and the 
Board was then charged with the responsibility of acting realistically and 
temperately. Instead, it acted in the heat of resentment. Only if there is 
a continuance of patient efforts to rebuild confidence, accompanied by a 
full recognition of past mistakes, can the strength of the College be fully 
restored. It is an important aid that the new bylaws explicitly provide 
for recognition of a faculty organization and for the communication of 
its recommendations by the President to the Board of Trustees. 


Ralph F. Fuchs, Central Office 


